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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


AN EARLY ENGLISH SOCIAL ECONOMIST AND 
MODERN ANALOGIES 


There were social reformers before Theodore Roosevelt, and, although 
some of them have been constitutional lawyers and valiant upholders of existing 
institutions, they have perhaps oftener been what may be called constructive 
statesmen and iconoclastic reformers. 

Such an one reigned in England in the stirring time when Norman kings 
gave way to the Plantagenets. William the Conqueror himself had been enough 
of a social economist to create the Doomsday Book, the first English census, in 
which social considerations are so conspicuous; but his great-grandson, the 
first of the Plantagenets, becoming king at an age when he would now in 
America have become a voter, remaining in office for five and thirty years, and 
having an extraordinary fund of energy, administrative ability, and constructive 
imagination, and the utmost readiness to seek the common good in almost reckless 
disregard of established institutions and precedents, thinking always of how to 
accomplish the result and very little of the methods and limitations imposed or 
recognized by his ancestors, becomes a veritable prototype of the modern radical 
reformer. 

From Henry’s administration comes the grand jury almost in its present form. 
From his development of the king’s court and his sending of the justices en eyrie 
comes the modern right of appeal. From his determined assertion of the su- 
premacy of the king’s courts and his insistence upon dealing immediately in the 
civil courts with those whom the ecclesiastical court had convicted comes our 
veneration for the supreme law of the land, as determined by constituted judicial 
authority. 

Of course Henry II made no real break with England’s past. That was not 
the way of ancient England, nor it is the way of those who have sprung from 
the loins of ancient England—the United States, modern England, and the 
British colonies; but it is interesting to speculate what would have happened 
to the grand jury or the right of appeal in Henry’s day if, instead of being 
instruments of progress, they had, like the trial by ordeal or the conflicting juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts, been serious obstacles to what was believed to 
be the general good. 

The interesting conflict at Runnymede, in the ill-starred reign of Henry’s 
son, affords another excellent illustration of a similar contrast. It is stipulated 
in Magna Charta that men shall not be punished for slight offenses except 
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in accordance with the magnitude of their offenses, and also, however, that they 
shall be punished for grave offenses in accordance with the gravity of their 
crimes. No doubt the establishment of this principle is to be regarded as a 
landmark in the history of English liberty. No doubt there are some millions of 
subjects in Russia at the present moment who would regard a similar guarantee 
as the greatest boon of which they could conceive. As contrasted with arbitrary 
punishments which have no relation to the gravity of the offense committed, the 
protection afforded by this clause in Magna Charta is of incalculable value. 

At the present time, however, both in England and in America the established 
practice of attempting to fix graduated punishments to fit particular offenses, 
slight and serious, according to the gravity of the offenses, represents all that 
is archaic and futile and indefensible in our system of criminal jurisprudence. 

The punishment of crimes may be effected by awarding fixed penalties on 
a prescribed scale nicely adjusted to every conceivable criminal action; but it 
is not by such a method that society prevents crime, deals successfully with 
youthful offenders, or secures the reformation of habitual criminals. By a long 
and tedious process we are substituting reformatories for prisons, indeterminate 
for fixed sentences, probation and suspended sentence for the incarceration of 
first offenders, and are making many other changes of which the final effect is 
to displace the whole conception of a society which punishes crime, by a society 
determined—through education, through changes in environment, through re- 
formatory methods—to prevent crime; to restore to a normal place those who 
are or may become normal; and to segregate permanently from society those who 
remain incorrigible. 

What the social economist in the twelfth or thirteenth century may have 
accomplished with infinite labor and clear insight, it may become the duty of 
the social economist of the twentieth century to discard. The spirit remains the 
same, but neither that which is merely sanctioned by usage, nor that which has 
merely the charm of novelty, prevails with the social economist against that which 
is for the common good. All things are to be tried, and we are to hold 
fast that which is good. We cannot decide whether a given way of doing things 
is good by inquiring whether our fathers found it good in the twelfth or in the 
eighteenth century. The lawyer may well be a social economist in spirit, and the 
social economist may well appreciate the necessity for sound principles of legal 
interpretation, yet there will come to every reformer a time when he must 
choose whether at bottom and fundamentally he is concerned with the attempt 
to ascertain what has been and what is, or whether he is primarily concerned in 
deciding in his own mind what ought to be and will be. It is a rare reformer 
and an exceedingly good citizen that can do both. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


A Russian famine relief 

Famine Relief committee was formed on 

February 21 at a meeting 

held at the New York School of 
Philanthropy in the United Chari- 
ties Building. Bishop Potter was chosen 
president of the committee, Samuel 
J. Barrows, secretary and the Mor- 
ton Trust Company, treasurer. After 
adopting a resolution of sympathy 
with the famine sufferers the meeting 
chose as an executive committee R. Ful- 
ton Cutting, Edward T. Devine, George 
Foster Peabody, Isaac N. Seligman, 
Robert C. Ogden, Jacob H. Schiff, the 
Rev. Thomas C. Hall, George A. Plimp- 
ton, W. Barclay Parsons, Oswald G. Vil- 
lard, Professor Henry R. Seager, Marcel- 
lus Hartley Dodge, Samuel J. Barrows, 
William Jay Schieffelin, Cyrus L. Sulz- 
berger, “Vladimir G. Simkhoyitch and 
George W. Kirchwey. Nicolas Shish- 
koff made an eloquent plea for American 
aid. Eight dollars, he said, would keep 
an adult alive until the next harvest and 
five dollars would help a child. The gov- 


‘ernment had raised a sum of 75,000,000 


roubles and was raising a loan of 70,000,- 
000 more for famine relief. But this 
total of $72,500,000 is wholly inadequate 


_ and before the next harvest in July about 


50,000 persons will die of hunger or hun- 
ger diseases in each province unless more 
relief is brought than is at present in 
sight. There are twenty-seven provinces 
where the crops failed; in eleven of them 
crops were an utter failure and in almost 
all the peasants would have been better 
off if they had not sowed the grain at all 
last summer. For three months last 
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spring they did not have a drop of rain. 
In addition, within the past fifteen years 
there had been three severe famines 
which had eaten up the people’s savings 
and reserves. “I was honored while in 
Washington,” said Mr. Shishkoff, “by a 
reception by the president. I was ex- 
tremely touched by his kind cordiality. 
He assured me of his sympathy with the 
work that I am doing for my fellow-coun- 
trymen, and said that he hoped I would 
succeed.” After the plea of Mr. Shish- 
koff and the formation of the committee, 
those present inspected the specimens of 
the black bread upon which the people 
of the affected provinces are existing. It 
resembled turf rather than bread. Some 
of it was made of mashed acorns mixed 
with a little rye, some from acorns entire- 
ly, and some from grass seed. Maps 
had also been prepared showing the fail- 
ure of the various crops over an area 
about three-quarters the size of the 
United States as well as a number of 
photographs of the starving people 
crowding about the soup kitchens and 
endeavoring to save their cattle by feed- 
ing them on the thatch from the roofs of 
their dwe:!’ngs. R. Fulton Cutting pre- 
sided at the meeting which was called 
by a letter over the signatures of Mr. 
Cutting, J. Pierpont Morgan, Jacob H. 
Schiff, James Speyer, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Bishop David H. Greer, 
Edward T. Devine and Felix Adler. Mr. 
Schiff sent the following telegram of re- 
gret from Washington: 

I greatly regret that absence prevents my 


attendance at your meeting. The American 
people, while abhorring the action and meth- 
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ods of the Russian government, have no 
grievance against the Russian people, for 
whose suffering, so fearfully increased by 
famine affecting so large a part of the pop- 
ulation, the Americans have the warmest 
sympathy; to which I am sure if properly 
appealed to—they will give practical ex- 
pression. 

The protection now afford- 
ed women and minors in 
factories by the present 
laws of New York is seriously endan- 
gered by a bill introduced in the legisla- 
ture (assembly bill 79-Prentice). It re- 
duces the total number of working hours 
from sixty to fifty-eight per week, but 
owing to an ill-advised change in comput- 
ing the hours of labor, the actual condi- 
tions will in some respects be more disad- 
vantageous than at present. It will per- 
mit crowding into five days the entire 
number of hours permitted for the whole 
week. For example, under the proposed 
law a girl of eighteen could have the fol- 
lowing working hours: Monday, twelve 
hours; Tuesday, twelve hours; Wednes- 
day, twelve hours; Thursday, eleven 
hours; Friday, eleven hours; Saturday, 
idle, Sunday idle; total, fifty-eight hours 
a week. In addition, the bill makes a 
radical change in the present requirement 
by permitting as much as sixty-six hours 
a week labor during a period of six weeks 
in the year, instead of the present maxi- 
mum of sixty. This change is introduced 
ostensibly to meet the requirements of 
certain manufacturing interests which 
claim that at various seasons of the year 
they must work their help longer hours. 
Under this plan for six weeks in the year, 
a girl of eighteen might have the follow- 
ing schedule: Monday, twelve hours; 
Tuesday, twelve hours; Wednesday, 
twelve hours; Thursday, twelve hours; 
Friday, twelve hours; Saturday, six 
hours; Sunday, idle.. The phrase “per- 
ishable, seasonable products,” in the man- 
ufacture of which sixty-six hours of labor 
is permitted, seems loose and dangerous, 
and to open the door for a comprehensive 
evasion of the whole law. A further 
amendment would remove all restrictions 
as to closing and opening hours for boys 
from sixteen to eighteen years old, and 
would therefore permit work all night if 
desired, and for sixty hours on a stretch. 
A hearing on this bill was held in Albany 


Menace of 
the Prentice 


I. 
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on February 20, at which the opponents 
of the measure were heard. Representa- 
tives of the relief societies, settlements, 
philanthropic organizations and _ trade 
unions expressed unanimous opposition 
to these features of the bill, as a distinct 
menace to the health of working women. 
Among the strong expressions of disap- 
proval may be quoted an authoritative 
letter from Dr. Abraham Jacobi, who 
Says: 

I wish you would mind one point, viz., 
that overstrain and exhaustion, though tem- 
porary, caused by long hours, cannot be cor- 
rected by the mere intermission of one or 
even two idle days, in young women who 
are permanently overworked and underfed 
and exhibit their physical inferiority even 
to the lay observer. The parting: or break- 
ing of a rope or a chain caused by overten- 
sion cannot be corrected by time only. I 
feel as if the most powerful agency in your 
effort for shortening labor hours would be 
the personal demonstration of a few speci- 
mens of human kind such as I see daily, 
that have suffered or are constantly suffer- 
ing from present conditions. Reports and 
theories go far, but the fagged out, exhaust- 
ed, pale, bloodless, living individual who is 
to be the future citizen, wife or mother is 
more convincing. I beg of you spare no ef- 
fort. What you do for the present, you 
accomplish for the future of the republic. 


Dr. S. A. Knopf says: 


I hope I can make you realize the gravity 
of the situation if I tell you that the passage 
of this bill would create conditions predis- 
posing women and children to tuberculosis 
or making them nervous wrecks for life. 
Our Empire State should not be behind any 
state of the Union in the protection of wo- 
men and children. If the Prentice bill 
should become a law, it would mean a hu- 
miliating backward step as compared with 
Massachusetts and other progressive states 
of the Union. 

The textile industries and the candy 
and canning trades were strongly repre- 
sented. The first protested against any 
shortening of the hours of work. The 
candy and canning manufacturers con- 
tended that they could not run their busi- 
ness without provision for overtime and 
that they had never obeyed the present 
law. One speaker defended the sixty-six 
hour proposal, another asked for a seven- 
ty-two hour week for ninety days, and a 
representative of the canning industry ac- 
tually offered an amendment of a seventy- 
five hour week, for ten weeks in the year, 
with a limit of fifteen hours a day! In 
answer to such demands, it was suggested 
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that these interests might be best satisfied 
by a day of twenty-four hours for seven 
days in the week. That such intolerable 
length of hours can be deliberately asked 
by reputable manufacturers in a public 
hearing shows the danger of leaving the 
welfare of working women to the care of 
employers alone, and how determined a 
stand against weakening our present law 
must be made by the friends of labor. 


The Boston Lhree years ago the Boston 
City History City History Club started 
ub. : 
with one group of fourteen 
boys. To-day thereare twenty-five branch- 
es with a total of upwards of 500 mem- 
bers. Three hundred of these boys are ef- 
fective walking guides in city history and 
two of them, an Italian and a Jew, are on 
the regular teaching staff. The club aims 
to implant firmly in the minds of the mem- 
bers a proper conception of the duties 
of citizenship, mainly by a study of the 
deeds and motives of the forefathers. The 
plan is based on the belief that men of a 
better quality served as city fathers in 
the early days. By a careful study of 
their work, the contrast between it and 
the work of the present naturally comes 
to the attention of an observant boy. 
These boys, in addition, come into a close 
acquaintanceship with the tangible evi- 
dences of history, by repeated visits to 
historic cities and monuments, in a way 
not yet considered possible with pupils in 
the schools. Debates on civic problems, 
conferences and public meetings add to 
the interest in the work. 


The Canadian Government 
is being strongly urged by 
public associations to en- 
force the immigration laws stringently, 
with a view to keeping out undesirables. 
The Toronto Board of Trade recently 
forwarded a communication to Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier, premier of Canada, point- 
ing out that of 243 patients treated in the 
Muskoka Free Hospital for Consump- 
tives in the past year, eighty-three, or 
one-third, were of foreign birth. At the 
Toronto Free Hospital for Consumptives, 
134 patients were cared for during the 
year. Only fifty per cent of this num- 
ber were born in Canada. Thirty-five 
per cent came from Great Britain and 
Treland, the remainder from various for- 


Immigration 
Restriction 
fin Canada. 
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eign countries. These figures, it was 
stated in the communication, merely in- 
dicated the conditions that would be 
found in other institutions throughout the 
country. 


The commissioners of the 

Lagistation fa District of Columbia asked 
* this year for $100,000 for 

the acquisition of playground sites, $15,- 
ooo for the improvement of these sites for 
playground purposes and $15,000 for 
maintenance. At the hearing which was 
given to the Playground Association be- 
fore the sub-committee on appropriations 
for the district, Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Fred 
G. Coldren, Charles F. Weller and Mrs. 
Ellen Spencer Mussey spoke in favor of 
the appropriation, and after much discus- 
sion an appropriation of $75,000 for the 
acquisition of playground sites was grant- 
ed by the appropriation committee. On 
the floor of the House there was some 
discussion of the appropriation and the 
following points were made against it: 
That the children should be allowed to 
play in the parks instead; that it was a 
real estate grab; that they were at such a 
distance from the schools that the chil- 
dren could not use them without dismiss- 
ing the schools. In actual fact, none of 


the speakers had read the hearings, none 


of them knew what it was purposed to do 
with the money. There were no real es- 
tate people interested in the purchase of 
the land, there were no parks in the sec- 
tions in which it was purposed to locate 
the playgrounds, and they were not in- 
tended for the school recesses as it seemed 
to be supposed. However, the item was 
stricken out in the House on a point of 
order. It was restored by the Senate, 
however, and $10,000 was added for the 
improvement of these sites with $5,000 
for maintenance, making $90,000 in all. 
This appropriation has now passed the 
conferees and will in all probability be- 
come a law. The Playground Associa- 
tion also sought permission to erect shel- 
ters for the children in public reservations 
used as playgrounds. This was inserted 
in the sundry civil bill and came to the 
floor of the House. Last week it was 
stricken out on a point of order, it being 
claimed that it would allow the erection 
of booths for selling peanuts and similar 
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things on public reservations. It will 
probably be restored, however, in the Sen- 
ate. <A bill has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative Boutell in the District Com- 
mittee. This bill has the endorsement of 
President Roosevelt and is spoken of in 
his letter to the Playground Association, 
a portion of which is printed in another 
paragraph. It is, of course, an act so 
that the playground appropriation may 
not be subject next year to the point of 
order which was raised against it this 
year. The playground legislation as a 
whole this year is a rather good illustra- 
tion of the unsatisfactory nature of a very 
large body such as Congress for the direc- 
tion of local affairs. In no case have the 
men who have spoken on the measures in 
the House taken the trouble to inform 
themselves on the subject under discus- 
sion and the points made have been quite 
aside from the question. Representative 
Boutell’s bill follows: 


To authorize the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to establish, maintain, 
‘and supervise a system of playgrounds in 
the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
commissioners of the District of Columbia 
be, and hereby are, authorized and directed 
to establish, maintain, and supervise a sys- 
tem of public playgrounds for the use of 
the children of the district, and to that end 
to secure the necessary sites therefor, by 
gift, purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
to employ all persons necessary for the man- 
agement and supervision of such play- 
grounds, and to adopt all needful rules for 
the use thereof. 


President /) Significant indication of 
Roosevelt on the interest aroused in the 
Playgrounds. national capital in the play- 

ground movement, was the banquet given 
by the Playground Association of that 
city on February 20. Representative 
Boutell, the author of the bill now before 
Congress, told of playgrounds as a mu- 
nicipal undertaking. Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown, commissioner of education spoke 
on The Part of Play in Education for 
Life; Miss Alys Bently on Children’s 
Songs, Henry B. F. Macfarland on Play- 
ground Needs of Washington and Henry 
S. Curtis, supervisor of playgrounds, on 
The Year to Come. President Roosevelt 
was unable to be present, but a letter re- 
ceived from him by Cuno H. Rudolph, 
president of the Playground Association, 
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showed not only the keen interest that 
he is taking in the movement, but also 
the value that he places on the play- 
ground idea as a whole. We quote from 
his letter: 


I have noted with pleasure the good work 
which your association has done in promot- 
ing playgrounds for the National Capital. I 
am especially pleased with the prospect of 
Congress granting this year an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of playground sites. I 
trust that the bill of Representative Boutell 
will also go through so that you may be able 
to secure sites in the various quarters of the 
city now, while open spaces still exist and 
before the price upon them becomes prohibi- 
tive. The plan of playground development 
for the district has been so carefully drawn 
that I hope it may be carried out substan- 
tially as outlined. I regard this as one of 
the most important steps toward making 
Washington the model city which we all 
feel that the capital of this nation should be. 

I have been pleased to see also that there 
is a new interest in play and playgrounds 
all over the country, and that many cities 
that have not previously taken up the move- 
ment in a systematic way have made a be- 
ginning this year. The annual meeting of 
the Playground Association of America. in 
Chicago, in June, with its attractive play 
festival and comprehensive study of play 
problems, is sure to increase this interest. 
I trust that all of our larger municipalities 
will send representatives to this exhibition 
to gain inspiration from this meeting and to 
see the magnificent system that Chicago has 
erected in her South Park section, one of 
the most notable civic achievements of any 
American city. 

The new appreciation of the value of play 
in the development of children is shown in 
many ways. The physical trainers in all 
of their recent meetings have put a new em- 
phasis on the importance of play and are 
giving a larger place to it in their work. 
The Public School Athletic League of New 
York has organized athletics along sane and 
helpful lines for thousands of school chil- 
dren, and a number of other cities seem to 
be about to take up this movement. There 
is a general feeling in our schools and col- 
leges also for larger athletic fields and the 
participation of a larger proportion of the 
students in athletic events. In Germany a 
large number of games have been put into the 
school course as a part of the school system, 
thus extending the method of the kindergar- 
ten through the elementary school. In Eng- 
land football and cricket have been a part 
of the school course at Eton, Rugby and 
most of the other public and preparatory 
schools for many years. In the private 
schools of this country similar to these Eng- 
lish schools, such as Lawrenceville, Groton, 
St. Paul’s and many others, play is also pro- 
vided for in the curriculum. I hope that 
soon all of our public schools will provide 
in connection with the school buildings and 
during school hours, the place and time for 
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the recreation as well as study of the chil- 
dren. Play is at present almost the only 
method of physical development for city 
‘children, and we must provide facilities for 
it if we would have the children strong and 
law-abiding. We have raised the age at 
which the child may go to work and in- 
‘creased the number of school years. These 
changes involve increased expense for pa- 
rents with decreased return from the child. 
If we do not allow the children to work we 
must provide some other place than the 
‘streets for their leisure time. If we are to 
require the parents to rear the children at 
increased expense for the service of the 
state, practically without return, the state 
‘should make the care of children as easy and 
pleasant as possible. If we would have our 
citizens contented and law-abiding, we must 
not sow the seed of discontent in childhood 
by denying children their birthright of play. 

City streets are unsatisfactory play- 
grounds for children because of the danger, 
because most good games are against the 
law, because they are too hot in summer, 
and because in crowded sections of the city 
they are apt to be schools of crime. * * #* 
In view of these facts cities should secure 
available spaces at once so- that they may 
not need to demolish blocks of buildings in 
order to make playgrounds, as New York 
has had to do at a cost of nearly $1,000,000 
‘an acre. 

Neither must any city believe that simply 
to furnish open spaces will secure the best 
results. There must be supervision of these 
playgrounds, otherwise the older and strong- 
er children occupy them to the exclusion of 
the younger and weaker ones; they are so 
noisy that people living in the neighborhood 
are annoyed; they are apt to get into the 
possession of gangs and become the rendez- 
vous of the most undesirable elements of the 
population; the exercise and play is less 
systematic and vigorous when without su- 
pervision; and moreover in all cities where 
the experiment has been tried it has been 
found that such playgrounds are not well 
attended. 


(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Pending lhere are four measures 
Legislation in pending in the California 
California. ‘legislature which especial- 
ly concern the philanthropies of the state 
and city. The Juvenile Court has 
proved itself worthy of the support which 
it had received in the three years of 
its existence before the fire. Since the 
fire, with wonderful promptness and 
courage the work has been resumed. 
In view of the experience of these four 
years the friends of the probation move- 
ment have two bills pending, one for 
the payment of the salaries of probation 
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officers and the other for the appointment 
of a judge who shall give his whole 
time to this class of cases. It is obvious 
from the recent report of the probation 
officers that this is the minimum demand 
that could be made from the state and 
that it should receive the immediate ap- 
proval of the legislature. 

Two other bills of an equally important 
character are proposed: one for a tuber- 
culosis hospital for incipient cases, and 
the other a preventive tenement house 
measure. 


Building The Rehabilitation Com- 
Difficulties : : : ke 

in San mittee 1s now in a position 
Francisco. to be more liberal in the 


matter of assisting people to build their 
own homes, owing to the fact that they 
are sure of certain funds which a few 
months ago were still in doubt. They 
have therefore renewed the offer to 
build houses for persons who own a lot 
and who can supply one-third of the 
capital up to five hundred dollars. For 
this purpose $100,000 more has been ap- 
propriated. But the building conditions, 
the weather, and the impassable streets 
have checked house building most seri- 
ously. Only small contractors with lim- 
ited capital are willing to undertake the 
building of hundreds of little houses at 
an average cost of $700-800 apiece ; some 
of the most trustworthy have failed to 
secure the money to carry out their con- 
tracts and have left a large number of 
houses in an unfinished condition. The 
price of lumber and other materials, and 
of labor, continues to rise; but the really 
insuperable difficulty is the cost of haul- 
ing, due chiefly to the condition of the 
streets. The cost of hauling a thousand 
feet of lumber varies from $1.25 to $6.75, 
and averages above $3.00. The Dray- 
men’s Association is charging $11.00 per 
day for a two-horse team and $13.00 ‘for 
a four-horse team, and in many locali- 
ties it is necessary to send two four- 
horse teams with a single load, on ac- 
count of the mud, ruts, water, broken 
paving, debris, and building of new 
street car tracks and adjacent business 
blocks. It is often impossible to take 
more than 1,000 feet of lumber with four 
horses, and it is said that horses are lit- 
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erally being killed off—at any rate the 
price of work horses is rapidly rising. 
To add to these difficulties, the weather 
has been unusually bad throughout the 
month of January; it has rained almost 
incessantly, and the amount of rainfall 
is considerably in excess of the normal 
for the time of year. For the country 
districts this means great prosperity 
throughout the state, but in San Fran- 
cisco under present conditions it has 
meant extreme discomfort and hardship 
for all classes. The impassable condi- 
tion of the streets is attributed by one of 
our correspondents chiefly to the care- 
lessness and indifference of the Board 
of Public Works, which has done al- 
most nothing to restore the business 
streets since the fire. Recently the Mer- 
chants’ Association has undertaken by 
private subscription to put into condition 
a few streets most essential to their in- 
terests, but this constitutes a small part 
of what should have been done by an 
efficient Board of Public Works before 
the rainy season came on. The Rehabili- 
tation Committee are, however, giving 
more liberal terms to contractors and re- 
quiring them to give adequate bonds for 
the completion of contracts within the 
specified time. Meanwhile the difficul- 
ty of getting labor enough and lumber 
enough still delays the work and results 
in great hardship, to many people who 
are living in discomfort while they wait 
for their houses. It must be said that 
others besides refugees are suffering in 
the same manner. In the suburbs living 
conditions are excessively high and 
houses literally not to be had, while the 
difficulties of building, even for people 
of means, are so great that a check is 
already come to the letting of small con- 
tracts, and it is predicted that real estate 
and other business interests will receive 
a similar check in consequence. 


During January, the Re- 
habilitation Committee ad- 
vertised for applications 
from persons who had not otherwise re- 
ceived assistance and who needed help in 
replacing furniture. In response, 3,000 
applications have been received, one-third 
of which have been refused on the 


Replacing 
Furniture. 
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ground that the family had already re- 
ceived all the assistance justified by their 
circumstances. One-sixth of the cases 
that had previously applied were re- 
opened on the ground that they justified 
further consideration. By the middle of 
February about 1,500 persons or families. 
have been promised grants for furniture 
to the amount of $50.00 to $150.00. The 
most interesting feature of these appli- 
cations is the number of widows and 
women with “sick husbands” (often men 
who merely prefer not to work) who 
wish to rent lodgings for a living or to 
be set up in a larger rooming business 
than they are now able to engage in. 
Taking lodgers has long been in San 
Francisco a genteel way for a domestic 
woman to earn a living for a family or a 
shiftless husband. The ventures of such 
women are rarely successful on a large 
scale, and either for this reason or be- 
cause the husband is really able-bodied, 
such applicants are refused. 


There are many successful 
men in the East Side of 
Manhattan who owe their 
start in life to the assistance of the 
Hebrew Free Loan Association. At the 
recent annual meeting of this association 
President Julius J. Dukas stated that 
14,000 separate loans had been made 
during the past year amounting to $372,- 
035 and as the total available capital at 
the beginning of the year was only 
$79,340.82, this sum was loaned five times 
within twelve months. 

Money is loaned in sums of from $5 
to $200 to applicants on notes indorsed 
by business people without expense of 
any kind to the borrower who repays the 
amount in weekly installments. 

The Hebrew Free Loan Association 
has a home of its own at 108 Second ave- 
nue and is supported by a membership 
of 3,478. 


Hebrew 
Free Loan 
Association. 


The checkered career of the 
immigration bill is ended 
with the president’s signa- 
ture. An amendment agreed to by the 
house and senate conferees grew out of 
the Japanese exclusion question that has 
long agitated California. The amend- 


Japanese 
Exclusion and 
Immigration 
Bill. 
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‘ment does not specifically mention Japan, 
but its interpretation is such that it ex- 
cludes Japanese from the mainland of the 
United States, since the government of 
Japan does not issue passports for its 
subjects to come to the continental United 
States, though it does allow them to go 
to the dependencies. The machinery by 
which the result is obtained is embodied 
in the amendment as follows: 

That whenever the president shall be sat- 
isfied that passports issued by any foreign 
government to its citizens to go to any coun- 
try other than the United States, or to any 
insular possession of the United States or 
to the canal zone, are being used for the 
purpose of enabling the holders to come to 
the continental territory of the United 
States, to the detriment of labor conditions 
therein, the president may refuse to permit 
such citizens of the country issuing such 
passports to enter the continental territory 
of the United States from such other coun- 
try or from such insular possessions, or 
from the canal zone. 

The Japanese exclusion amendments 
‘hurried the passage of the bill which had 
already reached a compromise in the con- 
ference committee. The Senate had ad- 
vocated the illiteracy test and added to 
‘those excluded “those whose physical or 
mental disability may affect their ability 
to earn a living.’ The House rejected 
the illiteracy test and added the refugee 

-clause, excluding “those of low vitality 
and poor physique.” The $50 clause had 
previously been stricken out and the com- 
promise omitted the illiteracy clause, 
adopted the Senate phrase regarding 
physique, adding that such cases could be 
-admitted under adequate bond. Every 
steamship company is required to furnish 
_a fixed amount of steerage space. 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States has dismiss- 
ed for want of jurisdiction 
the case of the New York Foundling 
Hospital vs. John C. Gatti. This decis- 
ion will leave in effect that of the Su- 
preme Court of Arizona which was ad- 
verse to the Foundling Hospital in its 
attempt to secure the custody and the re- 
turn to the institution of children who 
had been placed by their agent in un- 
suitable homes in that state. The chil- 
dren were removed from these homes by 
citizens of the community, and it is the 


The Arizona 
Foundling 
Case. 
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right of these citizens to retain the cus- 
tody of their foster children that is af- 
firmed by the United States Supreme 
Court. A full account of this unfortu- 
nate controversy was given in Charities 
two years ago when it was before the 
local courts of Arizona. 


School Scholarships — A 
Branch of Child Labor 
Work 


Elisabeth Gilman 


As one by one the separate states tale 
up the problem of child labor, the op- 
ponents of reform say that they plead the 
cause of the fatherless and widows who 
are dependent upon children’s wages for 
their daily bread. It has therefore be- 
come the duty of the apparently hard- 
hearted reformers to see whether this is 
true, and, if it is true, to have a remedy 
applied. 

Investigations have been made in half 
a dozen of our larger cities, and what are 
the results? Only a very small number 
of people apply for assistance or are re- 
ported to charitable societies by others in- 
terested in their welfare, whose need is 
due to the loss of their children’s earn- 
ings; and of this number it is found that a 
large proportion can adjust their family 
arrangements or can be helped by rela- 
tives, so that regular material relief is 
not required. The few cases that re- 
main could easily be provided for through 
the regular channels of charity organiza- 
tion societies and relief associations with- 
out a very large increase in the budget. 
However, as the problem has an educa- 
tional interest for those giving as well as 
for those receiving, it has been thought 
wise in at least six different cities to have 
special committees for giving school 
scholarships. The name “school scholar- 
ship,” seems to be misleading to some 
people, so perhaps it should be stated 
that no money is paid as fees to the 
schools, but only to the families to allow 
the child to go to school, and it is given 


1Renly received from Pittsburg too late to be 
emhodied In theTahble. A few scholarships have 
been given under the auspices ofthe Educational 
Department of the Civic Club. 
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as a substitute for the child’s wages which 
have been cut off by the child labor legis- 
lation. 

The problems differ in different states 
according to the laws that have been 


_ passed, but to any community taking up 


this matter the following table will be of 
interest. It has been compiled from com- 
munications received from the various 
A few points are insisted 
upon in each city: 

(1) Thorough investigation, almost always 


by the charity organization society or its 
local counterpart. 


(2) Regular attendance at school by the 
child, and generally also by the younger 
children in the family, frequent reports to 
this effect being received from the teacher. 


(3) The money required for scholarships 
is raised by special gifts, the donors thus 
taking an intelligent interest in this prob- 
lem. 


The greatest difference of opinion is 
on the question whether or not scholar- 
ships should be given to children under 
the age forbidden by the law. The dif- 
ferent requirements for work permits or 
working papers, in the various states 
make varying demands on the commit- 
tees, but theoretically New York seems 
to have taken the wisest stand, granting 
scholarships only to children over four- 
teen years of age who for certain reasons 
have been refused permits, though of the 
working age. Otherwise a family might 
logically ask for a scholarship for a child 
eight years old as well as for one of 
eleven, and it is far better that such cases 
should be helped, if necessary, through the 
ordinary channels rather than by special 


funds raised for the purpose of relieving 


need incident to the passage of a child 


‘labor law. 
It is possible, and even probable, that 


when these laws have been in effect as 
long in other states as they have been 
in Massachusetts, the scholarships will 
not be any more needed in other places 
than in Boston, where they do not exist. 
It is to be hoped that the committees will 
study the child problem with such intelli- 
gent interest that their reports will be of 
sociological value‘and that they will take 
up kindred work as it may arise. 

Any additions or corrections to the 
table will be most gratefully received, as 
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the example of other cities is most help- 
ful to others engaged in the work. 


Assertion of the People’s 
Right to the Referendum 


Graham Taylor 


The referendum may as well be recog- 
nized as a political right in America. Di- 
rect legislation is a radical change in the 
American system of representative gov- 
ernment. But the system will have to 
conform to it since the change has made 
way for itself among more and more of 
our people. In state after state, and 
city after city, laws, charters and ordi- 
nances are steadily adjusting the two 
methods of legislation to each other. 
“Revolutions never go backward.” It is 
a great mistake to ignore this fact just 
because it may not be relished, and it is 
a greater mistake to try to turn back such 
strongly set movements of the people’s 
will. For no people, least of all Ameri- 
cans, have ever been known to surrender 
a political right except when overborne 
by sheer force. So’ it was not surprising 
that Chicago people were found to be 
very determined to have the right to vote 
on the traction settlement. When it 
came to the test, their one question was 
whether they should settle it for them- 
selves or let the city council settle it for 
them by passing the pending traction or- 
dinances. It was a fair question to raise 
whether it really was the people who 
wanted to exercise this right on this par- 
ticular phase of the traction settlement. 
It is true, as charged, that many signa- 
tures were obtained for the referendum 
petition by professional agitators and city 
department officials for partizan or per- 
sonal purposes. In accordance with their 
own promise and that of the mayor, the 
city council decided that the ordinances 
should not go into effect unless ratified by 
the people at the spring election. But af- 
ter ordering printed its own form of peti- 
tions for the referendum, the city council 
made no provision to distribute them for 
signature. The aldermen themselves 
played straight into the hands of these as- 
pirants for political power and position 
and whoever else cared to take the leader- 
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ship of the movement for the referendum. 
If these professionals have been most 
conspicuous in their activity and city offi- 
cials have done most of the work, that 
fact by no means accounts for the move- 
ment. It may be responsible for thou- 
sands of fraudulent signatures and for 
thousands more of indifferent and unin- 
telligent petitioners. But it cannot ac- 
count for the presence on the petition of 
the names of 281,459 of the 345,544 regis- 
tered voters. The tests of these lists 
which have been made by trustworthy and 
capable men leave little ground for the 
most suspicious to claim that the required 
87,000 genuine signatures are not 
on the petitions. No matter how many 
names were forged, there are far too 
many reputable persons listed from every 
class and quarter of the city to discount 
the legitimacy of the petition on this ac- 
count. With two-thirds of the entire 
registered electorate on the two lists of 
petitioners, and three times as many as 
the law requires, the election commission- 
ers can scarcely justify any claim of the 
illegality of the petition. There is far 
greater and more real interest among the 
people in asserting and exercising their 
right to the referendum than has been 
credited. Almost the entire membership 
of many reputable men’s organizations 
will be found on the lists, together with 
thousands of names personally solicited by 
them. The petitions have been circulated 
at public meetings of various kinds all 
over the city and many signatures have 
been added. Some labor papers have 
printed the heading of the council peti- 
tion, which has been clipped from their 
columns, pasted on sheets and signed by 
thousands of workingmen. Those who 
deny the bona-fide interest in and the 
character of a vast volume of these peti- 
tions, simply ignore or are ignorant of 
the facts. It by no means follows that the 
pending traction ordinance will be defeat- 
ed at the polls. If it is in danger of an ad- 
verse vote, it will be largely due to the mis- 
taken plea, which has been widely urged 
that only those who were opposed to the 
ordinances should sign the petitions for 
the referendum. Very many signed them 
simply to claim their right to vote upon 
the ordinance. If any very large number 
are suspicious or in doubt of its provi- 
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sions, it is because their suspicion has 
been excited against it by the opposition 
to petitioning for the referendum. Had 
the submission of these ordinances to the 
popular vote not been challenged, the vote 
itself might have been, as it still may be, 
favorable to the local transportation com- 
mittee’s ordinance. If it is to pass at the 
spring election, the prejudices and sus- 
picion of the people thus unfortunately 
engendered, must be overcome by fair ex- 
planation and arguments, to which the 
majority of our people are open. Far 
better would it have been promptly and 
fully to have recognized and reckoned 
with their newly acquired right to a ref- 
erendum, by clearly presenting and openly 
urging its exercise for the fulfillment of 
some practical purpose. The defects in 
the loose methods of petitioning for a ref- 
erendum vote are as dangerous as they 
are scandalous. They leave the whole 
process of direct legislation wide open to 
the easiest and most abject perversion. 
But whose fault is this? Not that of 
the real friends of the original measure 
and the real referendum. For the legis- 
lature is said to have inserted the require- 
ment of 25 per cent of the registered vot- 
ers on any petition for the referendum as 
a “joker,” and then to have passed the 
bill as a joke that could never be taken se- 
riously. So many voters were never ex- 
pected to petition. But the jokers seem 
to have been joked by the seriousness of 
the people. So the referendum is to be 
taken seriously as the settled policy of the 
people of Illinois. It is for those alike 
who favor or fear it to safeguard the gen- 
uineness and effectiveness of the right of 
the people to enact or reject the legislation 
proposed by their representative. Where 
it has been longest and best at work, the 
dignity and honesty of petitioning for a 
referendum vote are secured by requiring 
the signatures to be affixed to the petition 
in the presence of the election officials 
who supervise the registration and voting, 
and by officially publishing the list just as 
the names of registered voters are posted 
for challenge. The number of signatures 
to the Chicago petition emphatically punc- 
tuates the efforts being made in framing 
the new charter for the city fairly to at- 
test and regulate the exercise of the peo- 
ple’s right to legislate by the referendum. 


LA STRADA. 


Our host in Amalfi was once sindaco 
of the town and its chief physician. For 
the past five years, ever since the land- 
slide which carried away a big piece of 
the western promentory, and with it, his 
little house, the Santa Caterina, he has 
been bedridden. His father and _ his 
father’s father were owners of ships, so 
from their stories as well as somewhat 
from childhood recollections, Signor 
Gamberdella knows of the days when 
ships came and went and there was work 
for all. He lies in a bit of a room, the 
center of the household, and talks with 
dignity and fervor of Amalfi’s former 


greatness, and especially of medieval 


times when with Pisa and Genoa, it was 
one of the great seaports of Italy. 

All day ‘his seventeen-year-old son 
watches the strada, the long level road 
where many carriages fling up dust and 
whirl by, westward to Sorrento, or down 
past the beach of the town and its east- 
ern cape along the shore of the Gulf of 
Salerno to the classic temples of Paestum. 
The drivers are Crescenzo’s friends. An 
upflung arm as the whip cracks, means 
that the travellers go sopra “above,” to 
the Cappuchini, the Grande Hotel which 
is all of Amalfi that many tourists see. 
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People Who Come 


The Amalfitani 


Lilian Marchant SKinner 


At the sign that the travelers 
have not decided on their inn 
Crescenzo is instantly outside 
his tiny pension with smiling as- 
surances that there is no better 
house in Amalfi, though others 
may be dearer. 

The house presents an un- 
broken shining white front, 
standing curved into the road on 
the seaward side. The bit of 
land is so narrow, that though 
the house is but one room deep, 
its garden of yellow marigolds 
overhangs the sea; and it is only 
by careful terracings down the 
precipitous slope that the ground can 
be made wide enough for olive trees. 
The master mason of Amalfi built the 
house with the help of his sixteen-year- 
old son. For the stonework and for plas- 
ter outside and in, there was limestone in 
abundance everywhere, so that the chief 
cost of the house was the labor. The 
wages of a mechanic are two lire a day, 
forty cents in American money, while the 
son received sixty centissime or twelve 
cents in our money. The only other 
labor employed was the decorator who 
trailed flowers above us in the dining 
salon, and painted a sea view in the 
center of the salotto ceiling. He painted 
in “the free manner” Crescenzo explain- 
ed, wth hand and mind untrammeled by 
a set copy, free to follow leaping inven- 
tion. This is the more expensive man- 
ner, and for his work and skill the artist 
received two lire a day. 

These wages are the highest paid in 
Amalfi. Signor Gamberdella himself re- 
marked that he was content with one lire 
a day profit for the work of his whole 
family, himself, his son, his wife and his 
daughter. 

The house is managed with perfect 
economy which proves itself not incom- 
patible with perfect generosity. The 
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signora and her daughter, Carmela, cook, 
and Crescenzo serves the attractive and 
appetizing table. The oil and vinegar 
are from their own. olives and grapes, 
the salad and lemons from their terraced 
garden, the fish were bought from 
Amalfi fisherman in the early morning 
as they came in with the night’s catch; 
the oranges came from Atrani on the 
heights above; the figs and the walnuts 
were grown in the neighboring province 
of Calabria whose snow-capped moun- 
tains we see across the wide gulf beyond 
the broad lowlands where lies Paestum. 
Our small hotel has but two paid serv- 
ants whose living is their wage; “the 
boy,” a man who brings fresh salads for 
the table and picks the lemons from the 
steep little grove on the other side of the 
strada; and the maid who with stumbling 
willingness cares for our rooms. 

She is a country cousin from Atrani, 
the tiny town where such sweet oranges 
grow and where they speak a dialect 
which cannot be understood by the Amal- 
fitani. 


THE 


AMALFI CATHEDRAL. 


Charities and The Commons 


Each one of the picturesque towns 
strung along the great strada has :ts 
own lingua. The tongue of Amalf, 
though less corrupt, is quite different 
from the dialect of Naples which itself 


is impure and not at all the language cf 


the books and of the cultivated class. 
Signor Gambardella of course spoke ex- 
cellent Italian and so did Crescenzo, but 
the mother and Carmela were able to 
speak only the Amalfi dialect. Carmela’s 
experience of life was as little as her 
learning. In her eighteen years she had 


never been out of the house on to the - 


strada alone, and this is true of all care- 
fully trained girls in Amalfi. Signor 
Gambardella regretted bitterly that his 
wife and daugher must work hard for 
the forestier, the strangers; but his 
neighbors’ three daughters, young wo- 
men not under the same necessity, sit in 
their windows the whole day through 
gazing down to see the carriages pass. 


It is a life of the purest and most empty — 


idleness changed only on Sundays when 
with their mother they walk to the ca- 
thedral. 

The plaza of the town where 
stands the ancient and beautiful 
cathedral is crowded on Sunday 
mornings with the fisherfolk with 
their strong, browned faces. In 
the center, around the fountain 
of Saint Andrew with his fishes 
and his cross is a green vegetable 
market with heaps of big bronze 
onions and a pile of shining tin 
ware. The children run up and 
down the high steps of the splen- 
did church which glows in the 
morning sunlight with white and 
green. The old sacristan climbs 
the steps carrying-a battered cof- 
fee-pot in each hand. He ex- 
plains that one is for the priest 
and one for the preacher. “He 
also is thirsty. Would I not give 
one soldo?” 

By the afternoon the square is 
less thronged, bearing more near- 
ly its usual week-day aspect with 
a few seated groups in front of 
the tiny unlighted shops. The 
crowds are on the strada, which, 
on this day only, seems to be- 
long to the people of the land; 


| 
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The Terraced Slope. 


UENO TT NATAL 


Aralfi was once one of the great Italian seaports. 
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not to be merely the highway for 
“the strangers,’ those who glance 
curiously and fling soldi. 

Most of the women work hard in the 
fields or at unskilled labor such as carry- 
ing burdens of stone on their heads. The 
building of the new mole in place of the 
lost promentory requires much of this 
heavy work. For this, fifty centissime 
a day is paid, ten of our cents. The same 
wage is paid the fishermen. 

At night their voices float up to us, 
and in the early morning their red and 
blue boats lie off the rocks a hundred 
feet below us; or they come swiftly row- 
ing in calling to one another. They push 
off from the beach at dusk, one of the 
men with a couple of big loaves under his 
arm for the night’s feeding. Their staple 
food is bread with a little wine. Maca- 
roni, cheap as it is, is eaten only on 
Sundays and other festas, while meat is 
tarely or never tasted. Signor Gam- 
berdella says that when his family is alone 
they also eat only bread and wine, and 
that no one in Amalfi is rich enough to 
do otherwise except in “the time of the 
foreigner,” the Amalfi season of abund- 
ance. It is a short season, from 
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‘about the middle of February until 
about Easter. April is warm, May 
very hot, and the heat lasts until 


the early months of winter, as the 


coast off the south side of the Sorrento 
promentory is sheltered and rarely gets 
the effect of the tramontana, the refresh- 
ing north wind of Italy. 

All up and down the steep cliffs lie 
the terraced gardens where grow big 
yellow lemons under leaf-covered trel- 
lises which shelter them from too fervid 
a midday sun. Long, steep scala, stairs, 
lead up to the scattered houses. The old 
people climb these steps toilsomely “too 
many steps, troppo difficile, too hard,” 
but the children run down lightly with 
flowers for the passing carriages. High 
on the sunny mountain-side a child climb- 
ing up held out a bunch of earliest prim- 
roses. “I have nothing,” I said, “niente.” 
“Per niente,’ she said, giving the flowers 
with a sweet air of friendliness and as 
far as I could see her she waved her 
hand with the charming Italian gesture 
of salutation. . The little town itself lies 
on a crescent of shining brown beach. 
The crowding plaster houses push up 
into the valley of the Molino, named for 
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People Who Come 


the many factories which in more pros- 
perous times gave work to the Amalfitani. 
Now, one-half of Amalfi, Signor Gam- 
berdella says, is in America. 

In New York the large colony keep 
the Festa of San Andrea each year on 
the thirtieth of August with a brilliant 
out-door procession not unlike the one 
which descends the high steps of the 
cathedral and winds through the narrow 
streets to the sea in honor of the apostle 
saint. A former servant of the Santa 
Caterina writing back to her master from 
New Haven where she had settled on her 
arrival four months before, said that her 
husband. had found steady work at a dol- 
lar and a half a day and that they would 
soon send for the four children who had 
been left with the grandmother. She 
was sending an American cloak to Car- 
mela. 

The father of a family near us had be- 
come suddenly deranged, and the family 
would have been destitute except that one 
son in America, earning ten dollars a 
week, regularly sent homea small sum. 

Andrea, our driver, who sang Santa 
Lucia as his wiry little horse raced along, 
and would spring out to ae for us the 
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sweet smelling roses of Santa Maria, 
said that he too would go to America as 
soon as this season of the forestieri was 
over. But we said, “You have work every 
day; you drive to Vietri or to Sorrento 
and yesterday when we wished to drive 
to Maiori you could not come.” Andrea, 
with his brother, controls five carriages, 
three of them for two horses. “But af- 
ter Easter,” he said, ‘“‘there would be few 
travellers, little work and nothing but 
bread to eat. Already one brother is in 
New York. He makes much, eats meat 
and has plenty of wine.’ In Andrea’s 
dingy note book, I wrote my name, then 
he carefully wrote for me “Andrea Mos- 
tacchiuolo, Cocchiere Numero 4, Amalfi.” 

When he comes to the land of the rich 
strangers, Andrea will bring gifts beyond 
price, memories of beauty, of gray cliffs 
above a purple, ever-changing sea, of a 
coast the loveliest in the world; and more 
precious than memories, he brings a 
beauty-loving nature and a joyous spirit. 

He does not know as he comes with 
eager looks toward his land of desire 
that more than he needs our freedom to 
work, do we need these gifts he brings. 


WHAT THE TOURISTS SEE IN AMALFI. 


Probation in Practice 
Edith Jones 


In the probation officers’ section meet- 
ing at the last National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, a member sug- 
gested the need for concrete description 
of actual probation, that is the relations 
maintained between the probation officer 
and his charge after the release of the 
latter from court, and the motives, means, 
and tools used in this period. The aim 
of this paper is to describe the methods 
-employed by a probation officer in Phila- 
delphia dealing with charges from the 
juvenile court. 

This probation officer was given a defi- 
nite area of the city as her field of work; 
she made her home near its center in the 
Philadelphia College Settlement. The 
resources of the district, public and 
parochial schools, kindergarten, 
church, public bath, play ground, 
school garden, gymnasium, li- 
brary, and boys club, were her 
tools. Those committed to her 
care were usually boys under 
sixteen years of age, of Italian, 
Irish or Polish parentage. 

Normally boys of this. age 
ought to be either at school or 
at work. Hence the first con- 
dition of probation was that the 
school-boy attend school regu- 
larly, and the working boy work 
steadily. The first step in in- 
suring this for the boy of school 
age. was a report to the Bureau 
of Compulsory’ Education. The 
bureau, through an attendance 
officer, returned the boy to the 
school he had once attended or 
placed him in another. 

The probation officer  fre- 
quently visited the school, and 
talked with the boy’s teacher 
and principal. The attendance 
officer sometimes joned in the 
conference, and valuable infor- 
mation was given and received. 
Since the probation officer knew 
the boy’s environment and asso- 
ciates, and also the resources 
and relative advantages of the 
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various schools of the district, she 
could suggest occasional wise trans- 
fers, sometimes to break up the as- 
sociation of a certain group of boys, 
sometimes to provide an opportunity for 
manual training not already offered. The 
spirit of co-operation was excellent. In- 
terested teachers kept watchful eyes up- 
on a boy known to be on probation. If 
he were unaccountably absent or if any- 
thing. occurred affecting his welfare a 
quick message frequently went to his 
probation officer. Bits of his best work, 


a drawing, his spelling paper when per- 
fect, or maybe a bread-board or a stool, 
were saved for her to see at the next visit, 
or else he was encouraged to take them 
The probation of- 


himself to show her. 


Front Street Branch of the College Settlement, Philadelphia. 


Probation 


ficer in turn told the parents of his school 
work, the things in which he excelled, 
the pains his teacher took with him, and 
her words of praise, stirring occasionally 
a slumbering spark of interest and pride 
in the child’s achievement. The com- 
bined interest was a stimulus to the boy 
and gave teacher, probation officer, and 
parent increased knowledge of him. 

The problem of the probation boy at 
work is far more difficult. Many are 
found illegally employed. Sometimes 
they are working without the required 
certificate which they are not qualified 
by age or schooling to obtain; sometimes 
they have certificates issued through their 
parents swearing falsely as to their age. 
Indeed, among Italian and Polish delin- 
quent boys it is the rule to find they have 
attended school with more or less irregu- 
larity up to the ageof eleven or twelve, and 
have been working irregularly ever since. 
Ignorance and greed of parents. un- 
attractive or unsuitable schools, a lax 
enforcement of the compulsory education 
law, abundant opportunities in industry 
for using such material, are causes work- 
ing to produce this situation. Such 
children, whenever the law can reach 
them, are returned to school, the com- 
bined efforts of factory inspector, school 
attendance and probation officers some- 
times being required to effect this. De- 
linquent boys furnish so many instances 
of illegal employment in especially bad 
physical and moral conditions, that the 
Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee 
made effective use of this material in a 
campaign for a better law. 

When boys are legally entitled to work 
difficulties do not lessen. The law per- 
mits and the home demands the earning 
of wages; the work open to boys of their 
physical and mental equipment was op- 
posed to healthful development. For 
example, Polish boys found their oppor- 
tunities for work almost exclusively in 
morocco factories and iron works where 
the labor is hard and heavy. In the mo- 
rocco factories the skins are heavy, the 
odors most disagreeable, and in one part 
of the process the boys are obliged to 
work in wet garments. In the iron 
foundries the boys are constantly exposed 
to extremes of temperature. In the mak- 
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ing of files, the dust arising is painful 
and dangerous. Boys in these employ- 
ments worked very faithfully for six 
months or more, then they “jacked up,” 
and idled for weeks or months. The 
reaction was natural and mere preach- 
ing could not correct it. The boy’s fam- ’ 
ily could not comprehend the situation. 
When Joe gave up a “good’’ job bring- 
ing in six or seven dollars a week they 
were naturally irritated. As the days of 
his idleness increased the irritation grew. 
He was berated morning and night, 
finally told perhaps that if he will not 
work he cannot eat at home. If he was 
a quick-tempered, sensitive boy, he “went 
out of the house,” that is he ate and 
slept where he could. 

One evening three new boys presented 
themselves at the home of the probation 
officer. They explained that they had 
been arrested and brought before a local 
magistrate that day for stealing a barrel 
and had been discharged with the advice 
to go and call upon the probation officer 
of their district. No formal probation 
was involved, the magistrate was co- 
operating in preventive work. Some talk 
brought out the facts that they were 
friends and neighbors, of Irish, Polish 
and English parentage respectively, they 
were all out of a job for varying reasons; 
the Irish boy had begun to work at the 
age of twelve; Gus, the Polish boy, at 
the age of eleven. They were all past 
fourteen and not one could read a simple 
paragraph in a newspaper intelligibly. 
Gus was the more reserved; his face was 
thin, sensitive and quite colorless. They 
spent the evening, said good night and 
went out the door. A few minutes later 
they were back, Gus in the rear with 
downcast eyes. His friends began to 
speak at first hesitatingly and then with 
increasing warmth. Would the proba- 
tion officer please make Gus promise to 
go home. They couldn’t do anything 
with him. He had been sleeping out 
for three nights; he had been ashamed 
to tell the probation officer. It was not 
his fault. Everybody that lived in his 
street knew that it wasn’t his fault. He 
had worked steadily for almost two years 
in a morocco factory until two weeks 
ago. He gave it up because it made him 
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sick. Couldn’t anybody tell by his color 
it wasn’t good for him? His father had 
always worked in the morocco, and he 
had been too sick to work for a whole 
year. Just stayed home and coughed. 
But Gus’s mother said he must go back 
and he wouldn’t. He looked for another 
job but he couldn’t find it. They kept 
hollering so much at home that he went 
out of the house. Now if he kept on 
sleeping out he would be locked up again. 
Gus acknowledged huskily that it was 
all true. At last he gave in. He would 
go home, the fellows could go along and 
see that he did. The next morning the 
probation officer called on his family; 
the story was true. 


The Boy, Lhe boy, “out of his house” 
the Home, the can keep going for a time 
mproyers through odd jobs and the 


kindness of friends who bring him food 


purloined from their own homes or who 

together scrape up a dime for his night’s 

lodging. But his clothing and person 
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get dirty and unsightly ; he is in no shape 


to get a job even if he hunts for it. Some: 


night the policeman on the beat finds him 
sleeping under a stand or discovers him 
in a petty theft and takes him to the sta- 
tionhouse. To prevent this open break 
with the home was the aim of the pro- 
bation officer. Patient reasoning with 
parents—the mother felt the loss of in- 
come most and was hardest to influence— 
often induced them to repress threats and 
wait a littl. To cover up as far as 
possible the boy’s idle time with light 
occupation was another necessity. The 
settlement often remembered a small job 
of carpentering or painting needing to 
be done, and the boy gladly undertook 
it, not for pay, but as a friendly help. If 
it were spring or summer the settlement 
country club could draw him thither for 
some gardening with plenty of “playing 
around.” If regular public schools could 
only have offered some attractive, flex- 
ible and useful training for such periods 


of idleness what a boon it would have 
been. If love and patience stretched far 
‘enough the boy would recover himself, 
and some evening with a terrific peal of 
the door bell present himself to announce 
that he had a job. It might be better or 
worse work than before, but there was 
nothing to do but shake hands and rejoice 
with him. Such conditions of work 
were not without exception or ameliorat- 
ing circumstances. Employers, after 
learning the facts about probation boys 
in their employ, often showed keen inter- 
est in them. A firm received again into 
their employ a boy who had stolen a large 
sum of money from them, allowing him 
to repay it in small weekly sums. In 
another large factory, employing much 
low-grade labor, a certain foreman was 
a strong ally in caring for probation 
boys. If a boy could not get along with 
his associates in the line of work he was 
in or could not do the work well, ‘Joe,’ 
as he was always called, found a way to 
transfer him to another table or floor. 
Even if compelled to discharge him, he 
never regarded this action as final. If 
the boy appeared at the factory door 
some’ weeks later, Joe was very apt to 
take him on for another chance. 
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All .boys were visited in 
their homes but never at 
regular intervals. The fre- 
quency of visits depended upon the boy. © 
Some were visited once each week, others 
at intervals of several weeks, others at 
times required daily visits. The very hour 
of the visit was determined by individual 
need. School children could be seen only 
at certain hours. Evening visits were 
necessary for working boys. Fathers, 
too could usually be seen only at this time. 
The friendly rather than the official side 
of this visiting was emphasized, although 
when sterner treatment was demanded, 
the friendly adviser became the official 
representative of the court with the right 
to demand that certain conditions be ob- 
served or that the probationer be re- 
turned to court. The probation officer 
was generally accepted as the friend of 
the family. If she came at meal time 
she was a welcome guest, the plainness 
of the fare embarrassing neither the 
family nor her. The cause of the boy’s 
wrong-doing lay too often in his family, 
but parents usually desire their children 
to do right, and on this foundation the 
probation officer built; together they 
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worked for the good of the boy. 


AT THE COUNTRY CLUB. ° 


FRIENDS OF THE SETTLEMENT. 
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As for reporting to the probation off- 
cer, some children were not asked to re- 
port, in fact would not have been allowed 
to do so, others were. required to report 
at regular intervals; with a few the mat- 
ter was optional. Those not allowed to 
report were younger children under nor- 
mal and healthy influence, with good 
home and neighborhood surroundings. 
In their case probably only childish mis- 
chief or an accidental occurrence, with 
no likelihood of repetition had brought 
them before the court. Over-zealous po- 
licemen sometimes brought in children 
for playing “pussy.” One in ten offend- 
ers belonged to this class. The others 
were under the influence of bad home and 
neighborhood conditions. These boys as 
a rule reported to the probation officer at 
the settlement. Believing it unwise io 
mark these boys as a class apart, they 
were invited and encouraged to bring 
their friends. Some of their friends 
were of better native calibre than them- 
selves; others were even of a lower 
grade, evidently probation material for 
the future, unless effective influence could 
be brought to bear at once. At first they 
seemed below the level of organization, 
but gradually, stimulated by the sight of 
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organization around them with its attend- 
ant privileges and duties, they evolved a 
few small group clubs after the settle- 
ment plan. Before they had been only 
guests of the house; now they had spe- 
cific duties, the maintenance of a certain 
standard of order, the payment of a stat- 
ed amount for use of the room, accom- 
panied with privileges of reserved space 
and time for business and athletic uses. 
Progress showed itself. Sometimes a 
boy, on account of particular skill 
game or the conduct of a business meet- 
ing, was asked to join a settlement club 
of much better standing. Thus his asso- 
ciations were materially improved. 
Those below the level of organization 
were cared for under a flexible program, 
combining indoor and outdoor games, 
music, stereopticon slides, excursions, 
etc. It must be remembered that all 
these activities of which the settlement 
formed the center, aside from formal re- 
porting to the probation officer, were 
purely voluntary on the part of the pro- 
bationer. Fathers, mothers, older broth- 
ers and sisters sometimes accompanied 
the boys, either to consult the probation 
officer, or for the mere pleasure of com- 
ing. The possibility of the boys mak- 
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ing use of such gatherings to compare 
notes of their previous misdoings, was 
freely acknowledged. But in fact this 
did not occur, due probably to the inter- 
mingling of other boys without court rec- 
ords, and the active interests kept before 
them. 

The mingling of nationalities and small 
gangs from different streets had its diffi- 
culties. A group of heavy young Italians, 
ragmen mostly (they all came because a 
fifteen-year-old friend had been laced on 
probation), organized one night with 
great enthusiasm as the Humbert Club. 
They were never seen again as a club; a 
few bricks aimed by an Irish gang as 
they went home dissolved the club. But 
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baths, arranged chairs for  entertain- 
ments, refereed basket ball and base ball, 
—in short joined with the probation offi- 
cer in sharing the responsibility for the 
younger ones. 


Advantage ; 
pp iRokitie nce Definite advantages were 
in Proba- gained by the probation of- 
pa Py niet 
District. _ ficer residing in the center 


of the district furnishing the probation- 
ers. It was possible to become intimately 
acquainted with social and neighborhood 
influences contributing to delinquency, 
and to co-operate with existing agencies 
aiming to modify or supplant such influ- 
ences. Arrests for ball playing on the 
street and swimming along the piers 


THRED 

Leaders of the 
individually they had a way of appearing 
in the role of interpreter or guide when 
the probation officer found herself. in a 
blind alley of ragpickers unable to find 
the family sought. Occasionally, too, 
they would make a call, once coming in 
full number to explain how and why one 
of their group had been sent to prison 
for ten years. In time, however, friction 
ceased. A better understanding pre- 
vailed as the social area of the different 
groups enlarged. The older boys learned 
to do things for the younger ones, no 
matter whether they were ““dagoes” or 
“nolacks.”” They superintended shower 
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Marriott 
made it necessary to represent the crying 
need for legitimate recreation ground. A 
useless ugly public square was turned 
into a combined playground and school 
farm garden. The gardeners gardened 
and the players played with never an out- 
post stationed to cry “cheese it” at the 
sight of a “cop’—and neighbors and po- 
licemen joined in declaring that the most 
peaceful summer the neighborhood had 
known for many years. The probation 
officer’s knowledge of neighborhood 
needs influenced the Board of Education 
in establishing a special school for truant, 
backward, and troublesome children in 
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this immediate locality where the average 
boy, whether a probationer or not, was 
better fitted for such a school than any 
other. This school, equipped with good 
teachers and small classes, was phenom- 
enally successful, maintaining a better 
average of attendance than any school in 
the city, regular or special. Children 
transferred here from other schools were 
unwilling to be returned when their faults 
seemed straightened out. One small boy 
was found carefully destroying his good 
record cards—a sufficient number of 
which entitled him to return to a regular 
school—because, said he, “I’ve been put 
out of enough schools.” 

Keepers of small candy stores were 
accustomed to sell cigarettes to any child 
old enough to ask for them. Several 
warnings, combined with an active prose- 
cution in a very flagrant case, helped to 
check this. Saloonkeepers who violated 
the law by selling to minors were re- 
ported, in some instances were testified 
against at the sitting of the license court. 
A saloonkeeper nearby who kept a very 
decent place, called and offered to refrain 
from selling to any persons listed by the 
probation officer. 

This central location also made the 
probation officer accessible to parents, 
teachers and friends who wanted to con- 
sult about the welfare of children on pro- 
bation. 


poste Another advantage attained 
with the Was the extensive acquain- 


Neighborhood. tance, easily, almost neces- 
sarily, formed with children tending to- 
wards delinquency, and the consequent 
opportunities for preventive measures. 
Across the street, down the street, around 
the corner, were groups of boys shooting 
craps, snatching fruit from stands, play- 
ing truant, dirty, neglected, sometimes 
homeless. They had not yet. been in 
court, perhaps, but they were far on the 
way. It was easy to get to know them. 
Often the probation officer had a friend 
in common with them, a boy, who would 
say, “Oh, yes, I know those fellows. I'll 
bring ’em round to see you.” Then he 
added some details as to how long they 
had been “bagging” school or how long 
they had been staying out nights, and the 
reason for it. There is nothing fairer 
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than a boy’s estimate of another boy’s 
wrongdoing, and the cause back of it, 
by the way. Then he brought the boys 
mentioned. With knowledge gained, 
something could be done; parents were 
reasoned with, the Board of Education, 
or occasionally the society for protecting 
children from cruelty was notified. 

Again the acquaintance was made 
through the visits of parents honestly 
wanting to know how to deal with the 
problem of a child’s misconduct. Others 
came desiring to get rid of the support 
of their children through commitment to 
“some college or house of refuge.” 

Of the latter kind was Kruskopsky, a 
Pole, an ironworker by trade. He came 
one evening leading a diminutive brother- 
in-law by the hand. _ Had he not paid 
the small one’s passage over? And, now 
he would not keep a job, but ran the 
streets, committing numerous sins. Yes, 
he had been sent to school, but he would 
not go.. Paper and pencil were pro- 
duced. Teofil, the boy, could write his 
name and no more. After many words, 
the brother-in-law consented to return 
him to school, the special school being 
designated as a place where he might 
learn faster, and moreover have instruc- 
tion in the use of tools. As proof of 
good faith the guardian gave up the boy’s 
working certificate, which, by the way, 
had been obtained by perjury. As the 
two went out the door, Teofil shrank 
back into his relative’s shadow and si- 
lently but very tightly squeezed the hand 
of the probation officer—whereupon that 
lady’s burdens became as nothing—but 
this is a record of tangible facts. Teofil 
went to school for many morths, was 
good and bright and beloved, remaining 
until he was taken away and told to find 
a job. 

The first and greatest responsibility of 
the probation officer was naturally for the 
children placed under her care by the 


‘court, and living so near them she was 


able to keep in. very close touch with 
them. The boy on his way to work in 
the morning stopped on some errand. If 
out of work he might need to be accom- 
panied to see about a new place. Boys 
attending the special school made brief 
morning or late afternoon calls, in order. 
to show some of their work or to leave 
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“good” cards for safe keeping, or maybe 
to tell of to-day’s disgrace and punish- 
ment, at the start always the fault of an- 
other fellow. The noon hour at the fac- 
tories nearby, or the six o'clock whistle 
brought a boy, or two, with lint-covered 
cap and coat to say, “I’ve got a job,” or, 
“a raise,” or “I’m fired,” or “I’ve jacked 
up,’ —which in polite language means 
resigned. Simple and homely were the 
duties sometimes to be done, to get a 
meal for a sick mother, with only a little 
boy to help her, or to hastily dress a 
child in order to get him to school in 
time. 

The co-operation extended by a boy’s 
own friends and neighbors was no small 
factor in keeping him well looked after. 
If a boy who had stolen had honest 
friends of his own age, they would agree 
together to see that he went with them, 
and other dangerous friends were 
warned, forcibly if necessary, to keep 
away. A small group went with one 
such weak member, without outside sug- 
gestion, watched him carefully for weeks, 
found him work, went home with him 
at nights, and finally, when he stole again, 
bitterly blamed themselves. A neighbor- 
hood combination made up of teacher or 
employer, policeman on the beat, proba- 
tion officer, parents, neighbors and boy 
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friends, with the object of looking after 
a certain boy, is apt to do good work, 
and incidentally to illustrate democracy 
as well. 

The keynote of this probation officer's 
works seemed to be flexibility. Informal 
probation has always existed, but the at- 
tempt at organized responsibility for the 
welfare of our brother is new, and lines 
have not been definitely laid. In this 
instance the neighborhood took an en- 
larged view of the functions of a proba- 
tion officer. Any problems affecting 
children were felt to be properly referred 
to her. Cases involving dependency, 
lack of natural guardianship and neglect 
were. frequently submitted. When a boy 
of seventeen of not particularly good 
reputation violently rings the doorbell, 
demands the probation officer, and stam- 
mering with anger points out a drunken 
woman with two little children holding 
on to her, delivering himself of judgment 
in this wise, “That woman ain’t deservin’ 
of those children”’—why, something has 
to be done. The probation officer was 
compelled to approximate as nearly as 
possible Mr. Pear’s idea of the function 
of a children’s bureau, “To refer to a 
proper source of aid, or else, none ex- 
isting, to see the thing through yourself.” 


Shadows 


From The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review 


The solemn shadows fright my shrinking 


soul. 


Poor, trembling coward, what hast thou 


to fear? 


Look up—behold the heart-encheering 


sun! 


Remember, when thy childish plaints are 


done, 


Where shadows come, the light is 
somewhere near! 
S. Viretnia LEvIs. 


of home 


tao 


of leading Christian of Kalarash who helped repel 
the Hooligans. 


Of 550 houses ruined or robbed 150 were burned. Some sixty are 
being rebuilt on a most modest scale 


New houses with white marble fronts, erected cn the scene of the Massacre of 
Kalarash. 


The Story of Nalarash 


Philip Cowen 


[Mr, Cowen, who is an Immigrant Inspector, stationed at 
Ellis Island, has just returned from a four months’ trip to Europe, 
nearly half of which was spent in Russia. He was in many of the 
cities that were the scenes of pogroms in October and November, 
1905, following the issuance of the Czar’s manifesto. He also vis- 
ited BialystocK and Siedlce. These riots were all the work of the 
BlacK Hundred, another name for the League of the Russian Peo- 
ple, the leading reactionaries of Russia; which includes promin- 
ent officers of the government. At these pogroms, without excep- 
tion, the police and the military not only declined to protect the 
people who were subjected to robbery and outrage, but protected 
the Hooligans who were their tools, and took an active part in the 


outrages themselves. 


The following is from a journal of his travels 


that Mr. Cowen sent home to his family in New York. | 


I suppose you never heard of Kalarash. 
I know I never did till I ran over the list 
of the 639 places that were the scenes of 
the pogroms on the same days in Oc- 
tober and November, 1905. I could not 
even find it on three maps I had with 
me. Seeing that the casualties and the 
losses were so great for so small a place, 
I determined to visit it. I was told that 
the town was practically wiped out. 
Moreover, it was Kishineff way, and I 
wanted to see what kind of a place that 
was, and note how it had been affected 
by the two pogroms, the one of 1903 and 
that of 1905. 

I left Odessa Friday at midnight in a 
first class train lit by candles, a solitary 
one for each compartment. When I 
awoke we were near Kishineff and 1 got 
up to see what would be my first impres- 
sion of the place. It was a little after 
seven when we reached the station. 
There were but few Jews there, for ‘t 
was Sabbath morning. Yet I found one 
to take a note to the leading Jew of the 
place asking him to meet me at the hotel 
when I reached there in the evening. 

As the train left the depot and the city 
came into view, I beheld a considerable 
district covered with low buildings, the 
churches alone with their uniformly green 
steeples, attaining to any height. 

Alongside the track, were groups of low 
houses with no roadways, or none that 
would be considered such. These looked 
like pigsties or outhouses, but the large 
number of people moving about satisfied 
me it was the poorer section of the city, 
which proved to be the fact. These groups 
were divided by sttong, solid picket 
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fences that reminded me of nothing so 
much as of the familiar pictures of mis- 
sion houses or military posts in the Indian 
country built within stockades. The 
houses were either grass-thatched and 
moss-grown or the shingles were missing 
in many places. If these were human 
habitations, if these were the tents of 
Israel, and I felt instinctively that they 
were, then indeed the lives of those who 
live there are not cast in pleasant places. 

Kishineff lost to sight, the rich country 
round about attracted my attention. 
Water must indeed be a precious article 
in that section and hard to get at, for at 
one place I saw a man at a well drawing 
it for a large herd of cattle about him. 
I thought of the story of Rebecca. 

At another well placed in the center of 
a large field, the well the meeting point 
of four cross roads, stood a lamp on a 
pole about eight feet high as though a 
guide at night to the natives seeking 
drink. 

At the stations all along the line were 
piles of sacks containing wheat and corn, 
while wagon on wagon was passing over 
the roads with large hogsheads contain- 
ing the juice of the grape extracted by the 
growers and being taken by them to 
market. This is a great grape country. 
Plums and apricots also grow in abun- 
dance, and here and there were drying 
houses. 

As I passed through it Kalarash re- 
called to me the story of Evangeline. 
Like the village of Grand Pre, it 


“Lay in a fruitful valley. Vast mead- 
ows stretched to the eastward. 
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West and south there were fields of 
flax, and orchards, and cornfields 

Spreading afar and unfenced o’er the 
plain. 

There, in the midst of its farms reposed 
the Acadian village.” 


But there the likeness of the picture 
ended. Perhaps before the days of the 
pogroms it was an acadian village, for 
the remains of some of the houses as you 
see by the photographs, would indicate 
the presence of structures that must have 
made a far different picture than greets 
the eye of the traveler to-day. 

As in the decadent days of Grand Pre, 
so in Kalarash to-day there are no ma- 
trons and maidens with distaffs; and no 
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....noisy shuttles within doors 
Mingled their sounds with the whirr of 
the wheels and the songs of the 
maidens.” 


And no wonder. The manufacturer 

who gave employment to a large number 
of men and women and who lost 5,000 
roubles, is housed in a wooden structure 
about seven feet high, six feet long, and 
five feet deep, having no means to re- 
build. 
_ As one passed through the unpaved 
streets the sight of remains of houses 
leveled to the ground—one after the 
other for long stretches, the cellars alone 
remaining in some places—made_ the 
heart sick. 

Here was a community of 4,560 souls 
of which 3,960 were Jews. To-day it 
numbers about 3,800. Five hundred 
and fifty homes, housing 2,000 _per- 
sons, were destroyed, involving a 
loss of one-million roubles. These fig- 
ures represent the absolute truth. A com- 
mittee from the Relief Fund and of the 
local residents took an inventory of every 
individual loss. It took months to gather, 
and I saw the records which were pre- 
pared with great minuteness. The peo- 
ple who left went to various places, 100 
families, representing 500 and odd souls, 
to America. Sixteen families, represent- 
ing sixty persons have just gone to Cana- 
da, and fifteen families, representing 
fifty-three, to Argentine. Given the 
funds, half the town would migrate, but 
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only those who have a trade does the 
committee permit to go forth. 

The Jewish community of Kalarash has 
always had a large charge upon its boun- 
ty. It has its poor that live in hovels on 
the hillside; the sanitary conditions are 
passable simply because of the excellent 
natural drainage of the place. It is true 
that the mechanics, who I could see were 
exceptionally fine workmen, earned good 
wages, carpenters getting as high as fifty 
roubles a week, but then they can nor- 
mally only find work for three months in 
the year, so that their average wage is 
but about six dollars. The day laborers 
get a rouble a day, and the cheapest rent 
for one room in a shanty with a dirt 
floor is five roubles or $2.50 a month. 
But they must have their tea, and in one 
of the poorest houses I saw a tin kettle 
set into the masonry of the oven so that 
hot water for tea was always on tap—if 
they had the tea. What they do for sugar 
I can only imagine when the regular price 
is about ten cents a pound and to the 
poor who only buy in driblets, about 
eighteen cents. Sugar in Russia is 
bounty fed. There is no cheap grade 
there; only crystallized white sugar is to 
be had, that being, I believe, the only 
product from beets. 

Five hundred to six hundred of the peo- 
ple were in the commission business, 
handling wine, fruit, wheat, beans, corn, 
etc. Last year had been a wonderful one. 
This year the harvest, while very large, 
was poor, because of too much rain. 

While agriculture is the staple employ- 
ment, the Jews are not largely engaged 
in it, and only about 100 of them are 
vine and small fruit culturists, and make 
their own wine and dried fruit. There 
are no public schools, and of the 3,000 
children in the place less than 300 have 
the rudiments of an education. These 
have private tuition. There were sixty- 
eight synagogues in the place (of which 
two were burnt down) and twenty-five 
prayer halls. 

Of the 550 houses ruined or robbed, 
150 were burnt, all the best among them. 
Only sixty are being rebuilt and these on 
a most modest scale. They are, however, 
neat specimens of architecture, with their 
fronts of white marble; the workmanship 
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is first class, reflecting credit on the local 
mechanics. 

Among the sufferers was a single non- 
Jew. He was a German who came to the 
defence of the Jews and shot at the 
Hooligans. He was repaid by fire being 
set to his house, which was a large 
structure worth 10,000 roubles. ‘To 
judge from the substantial brick founda- 
tion left, it must have been a remarkably 
fine building. The Jewish committee 
helped him with 800 roubles, but the man 
is ruined and cannot rebuild. 

In all forty-two persons were killed 
outright, and fifty-three wounded, of 
whom some died subsequently, while 
. others were so severely wounded as to be 
incapable of further self-support. Twen- 
ty-three were widowed and sixty-eight 
orphaned. 

It was alongside the office of the 
Itspravnik (police chief) Vostroschin, 
about 200 feet away, that the plundering 
started and it continued down that side. 
When sated with plunder and destruction 
the pogromchiks went across the road and 
then the red cock crowed till not a build- 
ing was left there. 

Into the cellars the people crept and 
there they stayed during the burning and 
looting, some for two days or more. I 
cannot tell you the tales of their suffer- 
ing. The water of the city is to 
be had only at public pumps. Did 
they dare venture forth? I can- 
not tell you what I was told 
mothers gave their babes in the 
pangs of thirst while they lay 
there in the dark, noisome cellars. 
I went into several of these holes 
in the ground. They are used to 
store casks of wine, lumber, etc. 
By measurement they were quite 
uniformly eight by nine feet, and 
about five feet high, moist and 
dark. There was nothing but 
the damp, dirty floor to lie on. 
From this alone many are to-day 
crippled for life. 

As you pass along the roads 
the ruins look as though a cyclone 
had passed over one side thereof 
and merely damaged the other. 
The fact is that the Hooligans 
plundered the best stores that 
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2 “Fiouse of Research,” : 
and its commentaries are studied. 
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were on one side of the street, and then 
set fire to the buildings ; on the other, the 
poorer side, they contented themselves 
with plundering. What they could not car- 
ry away they destroyed. Even a hardware 
store worth 50,000 roubles was so treat- 
ed, and an iron dealer’s stock was ma- 
liciously broken into junk. The largest 
dealer in the place lost 100,000 roubles 
and was only enabled to resume business 
by a renewal of credit from dealers in 
Moscow and elsewhere from whom he 
had purchased for many years. His was 
the greatest individual loss. The Tal- 
mud Torah School, which was also the 
Bethhamedrash,? was the oldest build- 
ing in the government and had been 
erected over a hundred years ago. It 
was valued, with its belongings at 10,000 
roubles, not reckoning the antique worth 
of the contents and hangings for the 
holy ark. The building was about 150 
feet deep and eighty feet wide; The 
photograph shows. its substantial con- 
struction and all that is left of it. 

Some idea of the disaster may be 
gleaned from the fact that Dr. Chassileff, 
who is the Pooh Bah of the community, 
and was the only available physician, for 
trains were not allowed to run, nor were 
even doctors allowed to enter the city, 
labored almost unintermittently for 


Two synagogues and a Talmud Torah building were 


destroyed. 


1 Yor religious instruction of the young. 


wherein the Sacred Law 


WHAT IS LEFT OF FIVE HOMES. 


seventy-two hours. ‘Lhe tales he tells are 
fearful. Old men brutally handled, 
young women dishonored under the most 
horrible conditions, children mangled. 

The picture showing all there is leit of 
five substantial houses, tells where seven- 
teen persons were burned to death. 
Some had escaped to the well-built cel- 
lars, where they were found dead after 
several days. 

Who was it did the deed? Surely in 
a community so exclusively Jewish the 
few neighbors were not at bottom of 
these terrible doings! And remember 
that this was only one of the 639 pogroms 
that were raging on the same days 
throughout Russia. 

The leaders were twenty Hooligans 
from Kishineff; the willing tools who 


Present business house of manufacturer 
who lost 5000 roubles. 
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saw the chance to get all they wanted for 
nothing, for they have no money to pay 
for anything; there were 100 of the Mol- 
davian workers on the farms further up 
the road, who came with wagons and 
tools, all prepared for the work of de- 
struction and to carry off the plunde;, 
for they seemed to know well just what 
part they were to play. 

As I saw some of these Moldavians 
driving up the road with barrels of wine 
or loads of produce, and noted the looks 
of hate that they cast at every Jew that 
crossed their path, they seemed to me well 
calculated for the work set to their hands. 

But what of the authorities? Did they 
not intervene? As I passed along look- 
ing for Dr. Chassilleff, whom we ex- 
pected to find at the Jewish hospital, we 
heard an argument in the town hall across 
the road, and my informant went to see 
what was the trouble. They were simply 
talking over with the police chief, Is- 
pravnik Vostrostchin, the one subject that 
is still uppermost in the mind of the peo- 
ple, the pogrom of a year ago. Talk of 
what ,you will, and the answer will in 
some way or other be hinged on the pog- 
rom. Everything dates from the pog- 
rom. This officer is still at his post as 
he was at that time, and he still main- 
tains that he but did his duty as he was 
directed to. He had and has no ill will 
personally against the Jews. When the 
committee came to him and implored him 
to stop the mob with soldiery, he said 
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he could not, for the czar had commanded 
to despoil the Jews and he had no power 
to interfere! And he looked the type of 
a man to really believe such a story. No 
one suspects for a moment that he per- 
sonally profited by the incident. 

Who told this man—as other officers 
similarly situated in the vastly scattered 
territory covered by these 639 pogroms 
said they were told —that the Jews might 
be despoiled and murdered; that such 
were the orders of the czar? No greater 
indictment against Russia can be brought 
than the undeniable fact that on the 
same days, in 639 places widely dispersed, 
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while the people everywhere heard that 
the czar had issued a decree, its meaning 
and purpose were unknown to many. 
This, it is said, was done designedly, 
the reactionaries giving a twist all their 
own to the act of the czar, and one that 
doubtless justified the pogroms because 
“The czar has commanded it.” 

I asked here, as I did elsewhere, what 
were the relations of the Christians to- 
wards the Jews. I had always heard that 
deep down in the hearts of the Russian 
people, simple folk that they are, the 
great masses, there reigned a spirit uf 
concord, of amity, of fraternity for the 
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the torch of the incendiary and the hand 
of the thief and the murderer was set 
against one people, and that in so many 
cases the authorities when approached to 
stop their awful work, should make the 
same answer: “The czar has commanded 
it!’ It was the work of Krushevan, who 
was responsible for the story of Kishin- 
eff, and his successors, the “League of 
the Russian People,” otherwise known 
as the Black Hundred. 

“The czar has commanded it?’ You 
may recollect that when the Manifesto 
was issued the newspaper despatches 
stated that its text had not been tele- 
graphed everywhere throughout Rus- 
sia for some days “for fear of its effect 
apon the populace!” Thus it was that, 


THE PLUNDERING STARTED. 
The building whose tower shows at the left is where the police chief resides. 


Jew. “Yes! before the first Kishineff 
pogrom that was the case. We frater- 
nized with our Christian neighbors, we 
implicitly trusted one another. Outside 
of religious matters we were as one. But 
this is all changed now. The first fear- 
ful days of Kishineff marked the change, 
and those who were responsible for Kish- 
ineff were responsible for turning the 
Russian against the Jew.” The same story 
came to me elsewhere as at Kalarash. At 
Kishineff, aiid by people I met in the cars 
who had hailed from other places, this 
statement was confirmed. 

A good: index of the effects of the 
pogrom is shown by the reports of the 
community that I obtained. For the 
year 1904-05 the income from all sources 
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was 8,305.63 roubles, while for the pres- 
ent year the receipts were just 100 rou- 
bles. This was due partly to the unsatis- 
factory harvest, but most of all to the po- 
grom, for those who last year gave to 
their brethren were dependent this year 
on the gifts of brethren elsewhere. 

When the whisper of a pogrom comes 
10w, the people start like hares. When the 
news came from Bialystock, seven fami- 
lies set out for the United States. When 
Siedlce was heard from, eight pulled up 
stakes. One family that had already pur- 
chased tickets for Philadelphia to join a 
brother or son, stayed at home when he 
wrote them of “a pogrom they had in 
Philadelphia,” referring to some labor in- 
cident there between Jewish and other 
workmen. “If there are pogroms in 
America, we might as well die in Russia,” 
the son wrote, announcing his intention of 
returning home. 

What this row in Philadelphia was 
about I do not know, for I haven’t seen 
any American papers in six weeks. I am 
curious to hear about it. 

As I passed down the road to the de- 
pot, chatting by the way with the people 
who were sitting in the sun of a delight- 
ful October day, and repassed the scenes 
of destruction, I recalled some of the lines 
of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village: 
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“Sunk are thy bowers; in shapeless ruin 
all; ; 
And the long grass o’ertops the moulder- 
ing wall; 
trembling, 
spoiler’s hand, 


And 


shrinking from the 


Far, far away, thy children leave the 


land.” 
Yes; that is the story of Kalarash. I 


did not believe what I was told of it. 1 
believe it now, for mine own eye hath | 
Yes, there are other places de- — 


seen it. 
spoiled as this was, one at any rate, called 


Bogopol, a community on all fours with | 
Kalarash, of which I have a colored map | 
showing every house. Those are set down © 


in red that were burnt; in green that 
were pillaged—it is a shock of red 
throughout however. The solid color 
shows the Russian homes—all solid, not 
a touch of color to show fire or plunder. 
Of 6,020 inhabitants, 6,000 are Jews. 

When I had returned to Odessa I saw 
five families representing twenty-one peo- 
ple from Kalarash who, “Trembling, 
shrinking from the spoiler’s hand,” were 
on the way to Argentine, the committee 
largely recommending Argentine and 
Canada except for those whose families 
are in the United States. “Thank God,” 
said they to me, “there are noble souls in 
America, or we would not have these 
clothes to wear.” 


THD TENEMENT OF KALARASH. 
About the only section undisturbed. 
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Famine in Russia 
Nicolas Shishkoff 


I have come here, a distance of twenty- 
five thousand miles by land and sea, on 
a rather unusual errand. In far-off 
Russia where my home is, millions of 
people are on the verge of starvation and 
thousands are already starving. 

Since the beginning of September, I 
was engaged in famine relief work in one 
of our largest and worst provinces. For 
nearly four months we tried hard to do 
what we could with our small means, 
hoping that as the extent of the distress 
should become more widely known, pri- 
vate charity would come to our assist- 
ance. In the meantime we distributed 
food to ten families where a hundred 
needed help. And month after month 
passed, and instead of increasing, our re- 
sources became steadily less and less. 

We stand face to face with one of the 
most awful calamities that even Russia 
has ever witnessed. 

Our government, now fully awake to 
the magnitude of the famine, is doing all 
it can to bring grain to the starving prov- 
inces, and private charity has evidently 
given nearly all that it can give. But 
both seem helpless to provide for all the 
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sufferers,—there are too many of them 
this year. If we cannot get help, and good, 
strong help too—from friends abroad, 
widespread epidemics of scurvy and ty- 
phus are sure to attack our brokendown 
peasants and thousands upon thousands 
of lives will be lost. 

I have come to ask for that help. 

Months ago, in many villages the peo- 
ple were living on acorn bread for want 
of rye or wheat. I have brought a few 
samples of this food here, and people who 
have never known what famine can 
bring men to, would do well to take a 
look at it. 

In most of these villages we have 
opened free kitchens, where at least some 
of the destitute peasants (mostly women 
and children) can get a bowl of hot soup 
and a piece of black bread once every 
twenty-four hours. Those that are for- 
tunate enough to get a ticket for these 
“dinners,” have at least a chance of liv- 
ing to see another harvest. But what of 
their fathers and brothers? 

The proximate cause of all this misery 
was the complete failure of all crops this 
year because of the terrible drought. For 
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three months there was no rain, and not 
only the grain crop, but also the grass in 
the meadows was parched up and destroy- 
ed. Consequently great numbers of 
horses and cattle have perished already 
and probably about seventy-five per cent 
of the total will go before spring. That 
means only ruin to thousands of peasant 
families because of want of horses; their 
fields will remain untilled and even next 
year’s harvest will bring them no relief. 
But that is inevitable. Every year of 
such a famine sends thousands of small 
farmers to earn their bread either as. field 
laborers or into the streets of our towns. 

Years and years hence, when peace 
has been restored to our country, when 
a settled state and equitable law 
have induced the forces of capital to 
open up the natural riches of the empire, 
and when thousands of new schools have 
taught our people the elements of ra- 
tional agriculture,—then only one may 
hope to hear the last of these terrible 
visitations that now not only annihilate 
the labor of millions of men, but send 
thousands to a premature grave. 

One of the most tragic consequences 
of the present distress in Russia is cer- 
tainly the greatly increased mortality of 
the children. When food is scarce, and 
especially, when the absence of healthy 
food drives people to use different worth- 

_ less substitutes to still the pangs of htn- 
ger, our hardy and frugal peasants man- 
age to keep alive for months and months 
on nothing but a small portion of black 
bread and water, and although their 
health suffers and their strength gives 
way,—life remains. Such is not the case 
with the children. The babies are the 
first to perish, when their starved moth- 
ers have no more milk in their breasts, 
and thev perish bv thousands. The 
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youngest children, up to the age of five 
or six, are the next to go, their tender 
bodies not being able to resist the suf- 
ferings of hunger for any length of time. 
They waste away; and their slow agony 
and their ceaseless cries for food are 
often more than their mothers can bear. 
During the great famine of 1891-92 we 
had an asylum in Samara for children 
abandoned by their mothers and picked 
up in the streets where they had been 
cast out in the hope that the bitter frost 
would soon put an end to their misery. 
In less than a month we gathered in 
more than 200 such children. 

These thousands of young lives—the 
hope of our future—are the tribute that 
we are now called upon to pay. If we 
cannot get sufficient help, this tribute will 
be very high this year. 

Many committees have been organized 
by ladies in Russia specially to dis- 
tribute food and clothes to the children; 
but as far as I know, not one of these 
committees could collect or spend more 


-than about two or three thousand dol- 


lars a month. That means relief for 
three or four thousand children in dis- 
tricts where at least forty thousand chil- 
dren under ten years of age are in need 
of help. 

That may perhaps explain to my read- 
ers why I have decided to come over 
and appeal to the humanity of American 
people to help us in our terrible distress. 

Kind friends here are already at work 
organizing a committee to collect funds 
and transmit them to Russia, and I 
earnestly hope they will succeed in their 
noble work of saving life. In Russia, 
even during a year of famine, five dol- 
lars will keep a child alive till next har- 
vest. 


ALEXIS ALADYIN 


Leader of the Peasant Party in the last Duma who 
arrived in this Country in February 


Aladyin was a member of the Duma Group of Toil which 
in a sense stood midway between the liberals, who maKe up the 
Constitutional Democratic Party, and the revolutionists proper, 
who look to open rebellion for the salvation of Russia. Aladyin’s 
parents were of the soil. He studied for something over three 
years at the University of Hazan, before his expulsion for taKing 
part in the labor movement. Later he was arrested and sentenced 
to four years’ solitary confinement, to be followed by eight years’ 
exile in Archangel. Escaping to Belgium and England, he was 
one time a dock laborer in London, along the Victoria DocKs— 
one of John Burns’ men; and at times lectured at Toynbee Hall. 
Aladyin was one of the first exiles to tahe advantage of the Czar’s 
manifesto and return to Russia. 


The Russian: 
“All things for 
the people 
and all through 
the people.’’ 


The American: 
**Government of 
the people; 
by the people 
and for the people.’’ 


Gregory Gershuni 


Schoolmaster—Terrorist 


An interview 


Paul U. 


The two men were sitting in a high- 
ceilinged room, with tall windows and tall 
curtains and a tall mirror—such windows 
and curtains and mirror as you will find 
in the houses which substantial New 
Yorkers were wont to build of red brick 
and stout stone lintels before the move- 
ment uptown set in from Gramercy Park 
and Washington Square—houses which 
have an air of the fixity of things. 

The men spoke quietly. One was su- 
perbly framed, of gaunt dignity, com- 
manding, with straight seams here and 
here and here in his forehead and fire in 
deep eyes that somehow made the white- 
ness of his great beard an element not of 
age but of full-grown strength. 

The tall man was Tchayskovsky, and 
the dye was not yet out of his beard from 
his last venture into the Czar’s country. 
Scientist, farmer, ship-carpenter, editor— 
whatever they tell of his work, it has 
been as an organizer that he has contrib- 
uted most to the revolutionary cause; as 
an organizer in the 70’s, when he was one 
of five who started the student movement, 
described by Kropotkin in his memoirs, 
which preceded the tragic Party of the 
People’s Will; as an organizer in the 
quarter of a century of planning, hoping, 
waiting (desperate all three) which fol- 
lowed, with his headquarters in England; 
and as an organizer now for a year past, 
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save for his recent trip back to Russia, 
in enlisting American interest in the com- 
ing of his countrymen to their own. His 
features have a rugged suggestion of 
Tolstoy—only eye and jaw and the spirit 
back of them have felt the quick heat of 
younger flamings, irrepressible, incessant ; 
for Tchayskovsky has had his life work 
dug, smelted and in the red of the forge 
at an age when the patriarch leader was 
first turning to the task of his creative 
maturity. 

This was the older man; the younger 
was of a different stamp. Tchayskovsky 
is a member of the Central Committee of 
the Social Revolutionary Party, which is 
spreading among workmen and peasants, 
intellectuals and soldiers, converting, or- 
ganizing, arming, a precarious but for 
the most part peaceable work of stubborn 
prophecy and preparation. Opposite him, 
with his back to the tall mirror, in the 
afternoon light from the tall windows, 
with the quiet of the old residence street 
behind the tall curtains, sat Gregory Ger- 
shuni, the first leader of the Fighting Or- 
ganization—a small group inside the 
party, organized to risk life and take it 
in dealing blow for blow with the bu- 
reaucracy. He also is only recently here 
from a journey—a long journey—from a 
prison on the Mongolian frontier, where 
for two weeks after his escape the author- 


Gregory Gershuni 


ities were afraid to report it to head- 
quarters. For of the group of terrorists 
in that far stronghold of Akatui, men 
who had blown up ministers whose names 
were fearful from one end of the Empire 
and women 


to the other, who had 


GREGORY 


avenged to the death the sacking of a 
countryside or the massacring of a hum- 
ble people, they would rather have had 
any other escape than this quiet Jew who 
crawled into a sauerkraut barrel and 
thence to freedom. It is within prob- 
ability, that no infernal machine in the 
bloodiest day of Russia’s travail has con- 
tained such inflammable material as that 
grocer’s cask, or one like to so shake 
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the autocracy to its foundation. Tchays- 
kovsky is an organizer; Gershuni, they 
tell you, an inventor—a farseeing tac- 
tician, a thinker-ahead of his enemies, 
to confound their scheming and force 
their hand in unexpected quarters. It 1s 


—_— 


—— 


GHRSHUNI. 


claimed that toward the end of 1906 the 
official clique which was known to be re- 
sponsible for fire and rape and murder 
by the Black Hundred in half a thousand 
helpless Russian towns, was about to re- 
peat its pogroms wholesale in new quar- 
ters when one, two, three, four, of the 
leaders in the conspiracy were struck 
down by the fighting organization of the 
revolutionists, and the others were cowed 
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for the nonce. To the statecraft of .en- 
gineering this work Gershuni returns, a 
man with the reputation of a master in 
meeting fire with fire, of whom von 
Plehve said, when he had him sentenced 


to death in 1904, that the backbone of 


the revolution was broken. 


The Commons 


shovelers at the corner. Could they claim 
anything in common with it—these in- 
truders? Over one of the streets in the 
neighborhood is an arch which bears the 
name of a rebel in his time, and in a 
park further down the island, hands tied 
in bronze, is the statue of Nathan Hale, 


NICOLAS TCHAYKOVSKY. 


And these two men were sitting in the 
room of the tall windows and the tall 
mirror, in the house of red brick and 
stone lintels, in a block of houses of. red 
brick and stone lintels, shut off from 
the street by old-fashioned black iron 
fences, a neighborhood of substance and 
thick peace, with nothing more violent 
than the click and cries of a gang of snow 


a follower of his, who was shot because 
that rebel had executed an officer of the 
government’s army. Through the arch 
itself has rumbled the caisson bearing the 
body of the great general of a civil war, 
and, again, within the past year, the rider- 
less horse of a little fighting cavalry 
leader, his old antagonist. These revo- 
lutionists are fighting in a day when 


Gregory 


handfuls of leaden bullets from a melted 
statue are small peltings for oppression 
knobbed with machine guns—fighting in 
a civil war, not sectional, but internecine, 
imminent and ruthless, with no mustering 
ground for the forces of one of the fac- 
tions to gather its strength from the 
shackles. There are those of us who de- 
cry all war; there are those who find no 
justification for death outside of open 
battle; there are those who think the 
cause of the revolution would be ad- 
vanced fastest by a policy of passive re- 
sistance ; there are those who think a con- 
stitutional empire should be the present 
goal of Russians, unready for a republic. 
These men come with another gospel. In 
Russia it is a gospel which after years 
of weltering tutelage is winning recruits 
among the gentle, the wise and the inno- 
cent. In this country, at a Yiddish meet- 
ing in Greater New York, where a toy 
cask of sauerkraut was raised aloft and 
Gershuni spoke, $7,000 was contributed 
on a single night. Such are the people 
who hearken to it and give help. It isa 
gospel whose text is a Slav version of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg phrase, that rallying 
cry which I have placed at the head of 
this article. And it is a gospel which I, 
who believe in the American’s gospel, but 
have only my feelings and fragments of 
knowledge to go by when it comes to 
Russia, may perhaps set down in under- 
standable fashion for others similarly 
placed, as it was told me in his life story 
and speech by one of those two quiet men 
in the tall room in the substantial street. 

By gospel, I do not mean his party 
theory as to the economic or social struc- 
‘ture of society, but a much simpler thing, 
the forcible overthrow of the existing 
government, leaving the future to the 
democratic legislative act of the achieved 
state; the downing of Czarism to make 
way for an ordering of “all things for the 
people and all through the people.” 


Alfred’s pancakes and Boston’s tea 
chest were feasible in the hands of the 
national myth-makers, but even a German 
might balk at weaving romance around 
a barrel of sauerkraut. Gershuni was ob- 
viously never cut out for a mythological 
hero—bald-headed, medium of stature, 
with a slant to his eyes suggestive of the 
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Eastern blood in his veins. His ears are 
thin, as if frozen at some time, his cheeks 
clean-shaven, his chin close-cropped, his 
lips full, his teeth even. He is not bad 
to look upon; nor is there anything here 
to set him off from a thousand others. 
But quick movements of his eyes, with 
their black rings as heavy as the scant 
eyebrows and a touch of blue vein at the 
small of the nose, and more than that, the 
gestured idioms of his race, arm and 
wrist and finger—gestures no longer 
deprecatory or extenuating, but alert like 
skilled fencing—triumphed over the bar- 
rier of speaking through long, colorless 
phrases of Yiddish interpretation and 
conveyed some idea of the clean-cut drive 
of his argument and its imagery, and of 
the half compelling, wholly fearless qual- 
ity which gives him his grip upon men. 
To put what he said on paper is to add 
still another remove between the reader 
and his quick play of thought. 

“You begin with a book and you wind 
up with a revolver,” Gershuni said in ex- 
planation of his own life. “Education 
is impossible—what more can you expect 
of a country where the government will 
fire on a hospital as they did at Belostok 
and again at Moscow? The book we 
ourselves take and we intend to keep it. 
It is the government which strikes the 
book out of our hands and places in them 
a revolver which we would not like to 
keep.” 

Gershuni was born in 1870 in Shavli, 
in the Province of Kovno, the son of 
well-to-do parents. He graduated in 
chemistry from the University of Kieff, 
and opened a laboratory in Minsk. In his 
leisure he started a school for poor Jew- 
ish children; the need was great and 
other schools were opened, and then 
reading-rooms for the older people. His 
friends say that in those years Gershuni 
was in no sense a revolutionist ; if he had 
been actuated merely by humanitarian 
motives, and if his teachings had been 
as innocent of foment as the A B C3 
are of the mystic algebraic “x,” he would 
have been no different from hundreds of 
others, university students, professional 
men, daughters of the nobility, who 
sought in those years to break through thy 
encrusted ignorance which weighed so 
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heavily on their people. But state and 
church were against them. “Russia must 
remain frozen,” said the philosopher of 
the regime, “or it will become putrid.” 
Gershuni was imprisoned, some of his 
pupils were exiled, his schools were 
closed, and his reading-rooms condemned. 
And in this he was no different from 
those hundreds of others, university stu- 
dents, professional men, daughters of the 
nobility, young people who had visions of 
better things. The book was struck from 
his hand; the teacher became a revolu- 
tionist. In that again he was no different 
from many of those hundreds. With 
Mme. Bereshkovsky, with Minor and 
Gotz and other of the leaders of the old 
crushed party of the People’s Will, he 
helped form the new Social Revolutionary 
Party, and was responsible for the mili- 
tant development of its fighting organ- 
ization. The book had become a revol- 
ver, a bomb, a hundred other weapons 
for wounding the heel of the bureaucracy 
where it ground too hard on exiled fam- 
ilies, on dishonored women, and murdered 
neasants. Those were the years when 
von Plehve was in his ascendency. In 
1902 Gershuni was arrested, charged with 
implication in the assassination of Min- 
ister of the Interior Sipyagum1, who was 
shot by the youth Balmashoff. 

Gregory Gershuni’s trial made his name 
a family word. He refused to answer 
questions; he offered no defense. In a 
speech to the judges who condemned him 
to death, he declared that it was not the 
revolutionists who were on trial, but the 
government officials, the court, the czar, 
condemned by their own verdict. His 
address was translated into all the 
tongues of the empire and scattered 
broadcast. The war with Japan was 
nending and the officials feared a popular 
outbreak were the death penalty inflicted. 
They told Gershuni, it is said, that his 
sentence would be commuted if he would 
sue for clemency. Herefused. The sen- 
tence, nevertheless, was commuted to im- 
prisonment for life, and he was placed in 
the Schlusselburg Fortress in St. Peters- 
burg. The Schlusselburg was in such dis- 
favor at the time the constitution was 
granted, that the government was com- 
pelled to abandon it as a prison, and only 
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now is it being restored to meet the de- 
mands of new epochs of arrest. With 
five others, Gershuni was sent to the 
Central Prison of Moscow, and thence, 
last May, they were taken to Akatui on 
the Mongolian frontier in Manchuria— 
a month by train and ten days afoot. 

A group of terrorists were imprisoned 
at Akatui whose names are known 
throughout the provinces of unrest. The 
term “terrorist” is an ill-omened one; 
yet the men and women as they are 
shown in the photograph have nothing 
to suggest the works of vengeance or of 
awe which they had undertaken, or even 
the tragedy that lay back of their acts. 
Six were women—women who had an- 
swered massacres of the government by 
assassination. There was the teacher 
Bizenko, who had killed General Sak- 
haroff in the neighborhood of Saratoff, 
after his descent upon a village with a 
so-called punitive expedition ;Zmailovitch, 
daughter of a lieutenant general of the 
Manchurian army—it was after the Jew- 
ish massacre in Minsk that she helped 
a man throw a bomb at General Kurloff, 
wounding him and killing the chief of 
police; Teserskaja, a daughter of a noble 
family and wife of the president of a 
zemstvo, who killed Governor General 
Klingenberg following the pogrom on the 
Jews at Mohilov; Fialka, a working girl 
of nineteen, who was caught in charge 
of a laboratory where bombs were made 
at Odessa; Shkolnik, another ,working 
girl, whose thrown bomb blinded the gov- 
ernor of Techeringoff after his wholesale 
massacre of Jews and peasants; and 
Spiridonowa, a name to conjure with at 
any revolutionary gathering, for it was 
this young school teacher who shot down 
Lujenofsky for his massacring of the 
peasants in the district of Tomboff. After 
the shooting she was set upon by the sol- 
diers, beaten, flogged, so that one eye is 
mutilated. Two of the officers who cap- 
tured her, raped her—bragged of it, in 
terms that were like hot coals on the 
hearts of Spiridonowa’s friends. They 
were killed, those two officers. Among 
the men were Sidortchuk, a student 
in an agricultural school, who killed 
the chief of police of Zhitomir during a 


GROUP OF TERRORIST 


Sosonoff. 
Fialka. Sidortshuk. 
Gershuni. 


Shkolnik. 
Jewish pogrom; Karpowitch, the student 
who killed Bogolepoff, minister of educa- 
tion, and finally Sosonoff, who killed von 
Plehve himself for ““God knows which of 
his blood-lettings.” 
In going through the list, Gershuni 
pointed out that it was a gentile girl who 
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Teserskaja. 


PRISONERS AT AKATUI. 

Karpowitch. 
Zmailoviteh. 

Spiridonowa. Bizenko. 


assassinated a gentile governor for mas- 
sacring the Jews, a Jewish girl who 
struck down the man who had been 
scourging peasant villages. So, he said, 
it runs—from the book to the revolver. 
The commandant then in charge at 
Akatui was a good man, as jailers go in 
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Siberia; the photograph shows that he 
allowed some liberties. The escaped man 
does not know what may have fallen 
since to his companions. When govern- 
ment reports tell of women inmates of a 
military prison turned over by their war- 
den to Cossacks at so much a piece, it is 
best not to speculate. Gershuni says: 


The treatment to-day is much worse 
than when Kennan described it, and for 
the reason that there is practically no gov- 
ernment now. St. Petersburg cannot make 
itself felt in the penal provinces. The ex- 
iles are left to little Czars—the govern- 
ors and military commanders and _ Cos- 
sacks who have not to give an accounting. 
They are left to the devil. 

With the spread of the revolution, pris- 
oners have been shipped in such great num- 
bers that it is impossible to cope with 
them as before. The prisons are packed. 
Others are let loose on the deserts. They 
die from hunger; they freeze to aeatn; that 
is an everyday occurrence. Disease?—it is 
hard to speak of particular cases. It is 
every day; every hour; hundreds on hun- 
dred; with “zinga,’ the hunger disease up- 
permost. 

The worst of it all is, as I have said, that 
every prison official is a little Czar. At the 
least disobedience, he will bring in force. 
He flogs. He shoots down. In most hor- 
rible ways does he treat the women. 


The prisoners at Akatui were more or 
less in touch with revolutionists who had 
followed them to the frontier to effect 
their escape, and were in hiding in the 
town. They reached the decision that 
Gershuni should be the one to make the 
trial. Four attempts were made to get 
him out of the prison and four times 
these failed without discovery. Then 
came the barrel. I have no proof of the 
truth of the story. Of the escape of the 
man there is ample witness in the boast 
of the government published throughout 
Russia that they have caught him again. 
Of the identity of the man, there is the 
word of Russians of standing in this 
country. Of the probability of the 
method, there is Gershuni himself to 
reckon with, and as you listen the con- 
viction comes that here is a man quite 
capable of escaping in two barrels if that 
were necessary. 

The prison was fast, he tells you with 
his quick gestures, so fast that the pris- 
oners were left by themselves in the 
strong room where they were kept at 
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work on provisions for the garrison. Op- 
posite were the houses where the officials 
lived and the storehouse to which the 
prisoners carried the provisions under 
guard. Everything that passed was ex- 
amined by the officials, but a chance lay 
in the barrels of sauerkraut filled from 
cabbages cut up in the prison room. 
When the day of the trial came, Ger- 
shuni doubled up into a cask and his 
fellows fastened in above him a false 
head or partition, fashioned from leather 
found in the workroom. It was crude, 
but it kept up most of the cabbage and 
trickle that they filled in to the barrel’s 
brim. Two rubber tubes had been smug- 
gled into them, and these they fixed to 
two breathing holes inside the bottom of 
the barrel. Gershuni had a revolver, a” 
little bread, and a little ether in case he 
could not breathe. And, yes, another 
weapon of defence. The keepérs had a 
bad habit of examining barrels by run- 
ning their sabres down through them. 
Here was a danger—but how to be met? 
By an iron sauce pan jammed down over 
the ears. As he tells the story, Gershuai 
conveys inimitably the patriotic discom- 
fort of his position. Did ever adventurer 
set forth for his cause in such wise— 
with a sauerkraut barricade, with a 
saucepan helmet, curled up like a seedling 
in a cask? 

What followed was rather indistinct to 
him. Whether from lack of air or the 
discomfort of his position, his head was 
dull and full, and he could hear little or 
nothing. Things moved slowly there in 
the barrel. He knew that his fellow pris- 
oners had selected the strongest of them 
to handle it, to place it on the wagon, 
with a little block under the edge to let 
the air in; thence to be taken to the stor- 
age building escorted by the guard. 
“What have you?” “A barrel of sauer- 


kraut’’—they had practiced how they | 


would say it. 


They feared new dangers would be in | 


waiting here—not the least of them the | 
rampant appetites of the wives of the | 
officers for fresh sauerkraut. As a pre- | 
caution, the prison workers were to urge | 
that they lower the barrel through to the | 
sub-cellar, where it was colder for the | 


sauerkraut. They were allowed to do) 


: 
: 
: 


“was a long wait. 


_he will turn and go. 


Gregory Gershuni 


this, but in midair the ropes cracked, and 
the barrel turned. Other than to add 
quick pains to the misery of the man in- 
side no damage was done, and he was 
rolled at length on the floor of the sub- 
cellar. Even then there was an intermin- 
able interval before the last foot had shuf- 
fled out and the key turned. With his 
knife Gershuni slit the leather partition 
and was doused with sauerkraut, an allo- 
pathic mess provocative of eternal dys- 
pepsia. Down it came over his saucepan 
and into his eyes and mouth and neck. 
Then he felt the wrench of a stout pair of 
hands, the barrel head gave way, and his 
nose was in the free air again. 

His rescuer was one of the revolution- 
ists who had been planning the escape 
from without the prison, and who had 
dug a narrow tunnel from the courtyard 
back of the storage house to the sub- 
cellar. The two of them crawled into 
the tunnel and waited for a signal. It 
They thought twice 
that they were discovered. All of the 
officers’ houses faced on the court. Some 
children were playing in the yard. “Catch 
him, catch him,” they cried, and a dog 
came running to the mouth of the tunnel. 
Gershuni had once read that if you fix 
your eyes steadily enough on an animal 
This he tried. The 
dog stopped and looked, and then with 
an air of “It’s none of my business,” 
trotted off. Later a soldier came with 
two buckets for water. He was sure to 
have seen them, when, of a sudden, he 
turned his back squarely on the opening 
and went about his business—“Not very 
polite, you may say, but I thought it the 
height of courtesy.” 

The signal came; by skirting the houses 
the two men reached the outside of the 


‘village, and across some rough hills to 


where a horse and wagon were in wait- 
ing for them. Gershuni had had a razor, 
and in the sub-cellar had shaved his 
beard and changed his clothes; he was a 
workingman now instead of a prisoner. 
They drove for two days and two nights 
without a stop, reaching Manchuria, and 
thereafter he went on in the guise of a 
Russian tramp, directed by friends of the 


-revolution at each point to the man to 


look for at the next stopping place. When 
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you ask for more particulars as to his 
long flight to the coast and how he 
reached Japan, you get a shrug of the 
shoulders and a terse “They are my 
friends.” Nagasaki, Tokio, Yokohoma, 
Honolulu, and San Francisco, December 
5. Since then Gershuni has been address- 
ing Yiddish and Russian mass meetings 
in Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York, under the branch 
of the Social Revolutionary Party in 
America. 


-Next week, or next month—who knows 
unless it be the Czar’s agents who track 
him ?—Gershuni goes back to Russia. ~ 

“The book they struck out of our 
hands’”—So much for the story of the 
chemist school teacher. Whatever one’s 
views of the theories and methods of 
revolutionists of his stamp, the collective 
awakening of the Russian millions, fac- 
tory workers, peasants, soldiers, has be- 
come one of the most marvelous social 
movements of a people in history, and the 
party who call themselves Social Revolu- 
tionists are playing an increasing part. 
Gershuni’s interpretation of it is that of 
an inciter and organizer, interwoven with 
the gospel of action he is living out. Of 
Russia he says: 


My country is broken on the . wheel. 
There is no government worth the speaking. 
The people look upon the bureaucracy as a 
set of robbers and pirates, in their last days 
of robbery and piracy, willing to go down 
to any lengths to prolong their existence 
that they may rob again and more. We see 
the government granting a constitution to- 
day; retracting it to-morrow—to protract 
its hold. With one hand it organizes a mas- 
sacre to distract attention; sets going a 
pogrom—to protract its hold. With the 
other hand, it lifts up the division of the 
government lands; promises it, announces 


it—to protract its hold. Ah! they have 
promised it, how many times?—throwing 
sand in the eyes of the people. We have 


an old saying that expresses it—‘‘by hook 
or crook’ you have it; with us it is ‘a kiss 
for your hand or a blow on the jaw.” So 
clearly have tne peasants come to see 
through the sham that they have coined a 
proverb in these revolutionary times: 

“Praise hay when it is in the stack; and 
government officials when they are in their 
graves.” 

When a proverb like that goes from mouth 
to mouth among the peasants you may know 
that they understand. They have come to 
believe that they will get nothing from the 
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THE SOLDIERS’ GAZETTH. 


A fugitive sheet published by the Social Revo- 
lutionary Party and distributed in the tens of 
thousands among the common soldiers. This par- 
ticular copy, beginning with the article, ““What is 
Freedom?” is described in the text. 


government. The sop of small reforms will 
no longer satisfy them. They want political 
freedom—freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech, freedom of meeting. The people 
are determined. They will take these things. 

It is no longer a question of certain ele- 
ments here and there, but the people at 
large. Until the dissolution of the Duma 
the peasants had faith in the czar: they 
thought it was the officials who did them 
wrong—the old, old lie of czar and moujik. 
Now they know. The czar gave them a 
constitution; he took it away; that cut the 
cords of their simple faith. What would 
you otherwise—that they are fools? 

On the one side, then, the government—- 
there it stands, alone; on the other, the 
people. They are organizing; they are mak- 
ing ready to take things into their own 
hands. The time is near; it is only a 
question of time. The new Duma will be 
made up of radicals; the government will 
not stand for its action and will make 
another attempt to dissolve; but this time 
the deputies will not go away as did the last. 
They will proclaim the government a pack 
of usurpers; themselves the government. 
They will say to the bureaucrats, “Go.” 
They will say to the czar, “Go.” 

The government will not yield unless they 
see a tremendous show of force. Know that 
the revolutionary elements are now in leash. 
We are preparing for the great struggle; 
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where we can, we hold the people back from 
small outbursts. The workmen of the cities 
have long been ready, biding their time 
while we crowd our energies among peasants 
and soldiers. 


Spreading the work among the peasants 
is not child’s play. The villages are step- 
ping stones to Siberia. In the beginning 
it was merely the university students, the 
intellectuals, who carried it on. From the 
peasants themselves have come forth lead- 
ers. Last year, when I was in prison, I 
could see them, these peasant leaders, hun- 
dreds of them, passing through to the mines. 
The Social Revolutionary Party has a 
branch, the Peasant Social Revolutionary 
Party, which has groups all over ths 
country. More, there is the general peasants 
organization with a program very similar to 
ours, which is a means of getting at those 
who waver in going into a frankly revolu- 
tionary party. We preach first of all that 
they organize; we get them acquainted with 
conditions in other localities that they may 
know why they are organized and where 
to strike; we urge them to arm; we counsel 
discipline; we frown upon small outbreaks 
against private property which are useless; 
we preach political freedom, a republic, the 
land for the workers,—for the Russians are 
still an agricultural people. “All things for 
the people and all through the people’— 
that is our war cry. 


From La Tribune Russe. 


A caricature of M. Kokovtsey, Minister of Fin- 
ance. This journal, published in Paris, is one 
which finds circulation among officers. 
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From La Tribune Russe. 


A caricature of Prime Minister Stolypine, de- 
scribed in the caption as “savior of the autoc- 
racy by dissolving the Duma.” 

Here and there and yonder are villages 
already organized like the city workers, 
ready, waiting, biding their time. When the 
time comes they will rise, these villagers. 
They wilt pay no heed to the government 
officials set over them; they will appoint 
officials of their own—they are chosen, 


‘already, these men of the villages. They 


will not let lawlessness loose upon the 
countryside. They will give law. To back 
up this civil order they must have armed 
force. They are mustering, tnerefore, into 
the revolutionary organization and if it is 
necessary to give a bloody battle they will 
be ready. 

In the Volga provinces especially, in Sar- 


‘atoff and Samara, in Voronezh and Poltava 


and Chernigoff, in Kharkoff and Stavropol 
the peasants are organized and waiting. 
But with whom will they give battle? 
Must it be with their fellows, the common 
soldiers of the czar ? Since the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan the ranks have 
known the calibre of their superiors—what 
pitiful share of them are gamblers, cow- 
ards, degenerates, possessed of anything but 
military science. There are old men in the 
troops, with the old traditions, brought up 
in the belief of a divine czar, and these 
will perpetrate under bidding the crimes 
against the people. Yet these same regi- 
ments which will abide by their superiors 
and kill in massacres—when their fellows 
call them murderers, these same men begin 
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to learn hatred for those that have com- 
manded them. They speak plainly to their 
officers—spit out what they find hard to 
swallow. “We have killed our brothers,” 
they say, “yours be the blame.” The com- 
manding generals report that police duty is 
demoralizing them, and the revolutionary 
journals tell of soldiers after massacres 
shaking their fists at their commanders. 
The term of military service in Russia is 
three years. The conservative element con- 
sists largely of old soldiers; within the year 
the entire army will have become renovated 
since the Japanese war. The young sol- 
diers are coming, imbued wtih the revolu- 
tionary spirit, ready to rise against a gov-, 
ernment that forces them into its butcher 
work. The conscripts from some of the vil- 
lages have set out singing the Marseillaise. 
Meanwhile the work goes on in the ranks. 
Every regiment has its organization. Pa- 
pers, pamphlets and magazines are distrib- 
uted in the tens of thousands. Here is a 
copy of the Soldiers’ Gazette. “What is 
Freedom?’’—that is the title of the first 
article which explains what the Black Hun- 
dreds are doing—murder, riot, incest, pil- 
lage, rape; what the difference is between 
the Russian government and other govern- 
ments; how the Russian government prac- 
tices the reverse of Christ’s teachings; how 
the different people of the Empire are sup- 
pressed politically; how the soldiers of one 
people are used to grind under foot their 
fellows of another race—the Tartars sent 
among the Jews, the Poles among the Ar- 
menians. There is a description of a 
pogrom and of the evil work the soldiers 


From La Tribune Russe. 


A caricature of Count Ignatiev, described in the 
caption as “chief of the government cult, and or- 
ganizer of pogroms and massacres.” 
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POBEDONOSTSEV, EX-PROCURATOR GENERAL 
OF THE HOLY SYNOD. 

This cartoon ran onthe back cover of suc- 
cessive issues of La Tribune Russe, with a cap- 
tion denouncing him as “organizer of pogroms and 
massacres against Jews, revolutionists and non- 
conformists.’”’ 


were called upon to do in it; an article on 
what the government does with its money, 
and one charging that letters from soldiers’ 
families in villages, telling of punitive ex- 
peditions upon them, are never delivered. 
As things used to be, for a soldier to be 
caught with such a paper in his possession 
meant courtmartial and Siberia; now the 
numbers are so great that the punishment is 
not serious, and officers as well as men are 
enlisted in the cause. Here, for instance, is 
a recent issue of the organ of the Northern 
Revolutionary Organization of Officers with 
a supplement made up of secret reports of 
different departments of the military service 
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which had fallen into the hands of revolu- 
tionists. 

How does the government stand in the 
face of such an organized movement for 
revolt? Not a cent from taxes goes for 
the common good of the country. Asylums, 
hospitals, orphanages,—to these things it 
pays no attention now. The money is used 
to encrust the country with suppression. 
The government’s bankruptcy would be 
world-known to-day were it not for the fact 
that European bankers have gotten in so 
deep. So long as the Russian government 
can get money from European and American 
sources, so long will the revolutionists have 
to cope with that government, and in their 
struggle they also will need material aid. 
These two things we want from the Ameri- 
can people, their moral recognition and 
their financial aid. ve want their help 
in taking measures against this fraudulent 
government—in telling the truth about the 
state of the people of Kussia and the truth 
about the government of Russia. 

In its evil hour, the government has fallen 
back upon a plan of terrorizing all factions 
of the people into submission, thinking they 
will cry “Order at any price.’ The pogroms 
have been not only upon the Jews but upon 
all classes. Minsk and Belostok, Gomel and 
Sedlitz, Odessa and Kieff and other cities 
within the Pale have counted no more grue- 
some tales of horror than Jaroslavl and 
Vologda, Tver and Kotzoma and Tomsk 
and the towns of the Caucasus, where the so- 
called punitive expeditions were organized. 
At Tamboff they set fire to all the houses 
and cut off the villagers, standing them in 
line and shooting them down. Then it was 
that Maria Spiridonowa, the school teacher, 
assassinated Lujenofsky for what he had 
done to her people. At Tiflis, a general com- 
manded an educational meeting of young” 
women to disperse. They demurred, to his 
anger, and the order went forth to the 
Cossacks, that the women had forfeited 
their right to the protection of the law and 
were common property of the soldiers. In 
Tomsk, the townsfolk gathered in a hali to 
celebrate the manifesto of the Constitution. 
Of a sudden the place was surrounded by 
the Black Hundred, who piled bundles of 
straw at the foundations, wet them with 
oil and set fire to the building. Reports 
agree that the assaulters had first gone to 
the cathedral where the chief priest gave 
them his blessing. The people in the hall 
telephoned to the governor for help. Sol- 
diers were sent, but only to surround the 
place and shut off escape. They shot down 
men who clambered out by the roof, and 
those who jumped from the windows were 
caught by the ruffians of the Black Hun- 
dred, torn limb from limb and thrown back 
into the fire. When the people inside saw 
escape was hopeless those who had revol- 
vers’ emptied every chamber but one on 
their friends—using the last for themselves 
to cheat the flames and the mob. 
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Finding such massacres a means of 
sustaining their power, a clique of high bu- 
reaucrats organized this work simultaneous- 
ly all over the country. How well the plan 
was carried out in hundreds of pogroms is 
an old story. Not so well known is it that at 
the outset of this winter plans were laid for 
another chain of outrages, which the revo- 
lutionists learned of and blocked. Do you 
ask how? There was General von Launitz, 
chief of police of St. Petersburg; he was 
killed in December. There was General Pay- 
loff, head of the field courtmartials; he was 
killed in December. There was Count Ig- 
natieff, one of the leading conspirators in 
the imperial Camarilla which organized the 
massacres; he was killed in December. 
There was General Lietvienoff, who was sent 
to the government of Stavropol with a puni- 
tive expedition which fired with cannon 
upon the villages; he followed the others. 
That Pavloff was reached, Pavloff the im- 
pregnable, Pavloff, who had sentenced me 
and a thousand others to the death, struck 
to the very heart of the plot and cowed the 
conspirators. The massacres have not been 
ordered. 

These methods the terrorists will employ 
so long as other methods are impossible. 
The government is in a state of disorgani- 
zation; nothing less will stay ‘the hands of 
the officials. It is the Red Terror against 
the White. Ours is a revolt against arma- 
ments unknown to the revolutionists of 
other centuries. Terrorism is not anarchy. 
It is organized on a central basis. If from 
time to time minor assassinations take 
place, they are not the work of the ter- 
rorist party, but tend to prove the desper- 
ate condition of the whole people in Russia. 
No minor group can carry out an execu- 
tion at its own pleasure. It must be. sanc- 
tioned by the central body, who sit in judg- 
ment, weighing of merit and demerit. For 
an assassination is not an easy thing; if it 
is to be done, it must be as a matter of 
necessity. And death is not a light thing. 
We who do not shrink at it know its awe. 
If it is to be employed, it must be em- 
ployed without flinching, but without over 
justifying this weapon which the govern- 
ment itself has forced into our hands. There 
had been a book there. This tool is edged 
of the inevitable. Ours has been a people 
in sore distress, in ignorance, and in pov- 


17The Terrorists deny the charge that they may 
view the systematic resort to force as an essen- 
tial preliminary to the process of complete govern- 
mental and social reconstruction which they cher- 
ish. ‘In exchange for freedom of self-expression, 
the Revolutionists stand ready instantly to aban- 
don terror, and they point for proof of their sin- 
eerity to the cessation of warfare during the 
period when the Duma was being elected and 
sat, to their readiness even now to suspend hostil- 
ities for the coming elections; small reason though 
they have for confidence in the future plans of 
the government.” - New York Evening Post, in a 
striking editorial on The Meaning of Terrorism. 
For an interpretation of the philosophy of both 
Czarism’ and the revolution see two notable 
essays by Prof. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch of Colum- 
bia University, An Interpretation of Russian Aut- 
ocracy, in The International Quarterly, Oct., 1904, 
and Russia’s Struggle with Autocracy, Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. XX, No. 1. 
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erty, but a people with a great yearning. 
However we have endeavored to open a 
way for expressing that yearning, through 
education or charity or trade unionism, the 
result has been the same—a scorch of gup- 
pression. One channel alone has remained 
open through which we can speak. Through 
that we have spoken. So long as freedom 
of utterance is denied us, through that we 
must continue to speak, until the great 
voice of the people is heard in successful 
revolution. 


This, then, is the gospel of Gregory 
Gershuni, revolutionist, as set forth in- 
his life and speech. Of peasant anarchy, 
bred by autocratic anarchy, vagrant burn- 
ings and pillagings, he had little to say; 
or, on the other hand, of the half-throttled 
Zemstvoist movement of peasants and 
small landlords for freedom and reform. 
Of the economic preachment of his party, 
where it splits with the Social Democrats 
and the other Duma groups on the domi- 
nating land question, I am not qualified to 
write. To what lengths the Russian peo- 
ple would go, once they found absolute 
and emergent political expression, is not to 
be foretold. They may leap and be world 
leaders, or proceed through the worn 
processes of states. It is to be surmised 
that party platforms will not play the de- 
termining part. There would be whimsi- 
cal interest in comparing the permanent 
sea-worthiness of the sauerkraut barrel 
of a terrorist and the bowls of the wise 
men of Gotham. But it is as preacher of 
a gospel of works—of deadly protest in 
preventing the worst excesses of gov- 
ernmental anarchy in Russia—of agitation 
and arming for widespread revolution 
there, that I leave Gershuni as I found ° 
him, in the room of the tall curtains and 
the tall windows that look out upon the 
quiet street, substantial in its houses of red 
brick and stone lintels—remembering that 
had his lot been cast in New York he 
would probably still be a chemist and a 
school teacher, at work peaceably and in 
his own way for the poor and the oppres- 
sed. Above all remembering his words 
in that famous address to the judges who 
condemned him to death: 

History will forgive you everything: 
the centuries of oppression, the millions 
you have starved to death, the other mil- 
lions you have sent to be butchered on the 
battle field; everything but this—that.. you 


have driven us who mean well with our 
fatherland to seek recourse in murder. 


Notions of a Prison Man 
Alloys M. Fish 


[This is the first of a series of informal sKetches setting forth 
with sturdy frankness the musings and ministrations which fall in 
the work of a parish behind the bars. 
the great New Jersey State Prison at Trenton. 
dealt with not criminals but men and women with the strengths 
and weaknesses of men and women. 
dered more than the spiritual oversight of a group of convicts; 
his work has become an indeterminate sentence of rugged friend- 
ship reaching out in the communities wherein they taKe up life 
afresh. For those communities he has a preachment.] 


Father Fish is chaplain of 
As priest, he has 


As chaplain, he has shoul- 


I. ON THE PRISON CHAPLAIN 


You have been after me, Mr. Editor, 
for a long time, endeavoring to get from 
me some of my ideas on penal matters, 
and you probably are attaching too much 
importance to what is floating about in 
my brain. 

There is much to be touched upon 
when penology is broached; much has 
been uttered and printed in the past, and 
many effusions of wisdom will be poured 
out in print and in public gatherings for 
the rest of the ages to come. I like to 
try to think and to do, but I am not eager 
to write and to speak,—since, however, 
you insist, I am going to put a few of 
my notions in tangible shape and send 
them out to “take their chances.” An ex- 
haustive treatment of these matters is out 
of the question, hence I trust that you will 
be content if I line up just a few views 

-even though they stand not in serried 
array. 

I shall start off with the chaplain. 

In every well regulated prison there 
usually is such an official, though his 
value and the appreciation of him vary 
greatly. There are in prisons, men hold- 
ing the position of chaplain who are able, 
godly and energetic, and there are those 
who are inert, time-servers, and utterly 
incompetent for their duties. I have 
heard of prisons where the chaplain is a 
harmless quasi-nonentity; of prisons 
where he is an impertinent busybody and 
meddler. I regret that the true position 
of chaplain is not always realized. Some- 
times this lack of realization is on the 
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part of the warden and sometimes it 
must. be laid at the door of the chaplain 
himself. There are wardens who, filled 
with their own importance, bellied with 
pride, jealous of their prerogatives of 
might and power, cannot or will not give 
due credit to the position and worth of 
even the most able chaplain, and there 
have been chaplains, and no doubt are 
still, who were so void of substance and 
vigor that they richly merited to be con- 
temned and despised. I have known 
wardens who were anxiously desirous of 
a zealous chaplain and whose desire came 
to nought, and I have heard rumors of 
earnest chaplains who wished and prayed 
that the Lord would provide a sympa- 


thetic warden and their prayers were not 


answered. - 

Intrinsically the value of the chaplain 
in the prison is a great one and I believe 
he is as necessary as the physician or 
even the warden. This results from the 
fact that in the hearts and minds of the 
men the religious motive plays a great 
part. .Among the more important in- 
hibitory ideas must be reckoned those of 
religion and of sound morality and I hold 
that true morality is not possible without 
the basis of genuine religion. I feel that 
the fundamental strength of moral in- 
hibitions is not derived from altruism, 
which is at best unstable and apt to be 
engulfed by selfish instincts and turbu- 
lent passions, but it is an outflow of the 
acknowledgment of a Power that is 
stronger than you or I and that holds 
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us and all to an ideal outside of, beyond, 
and above ourselves. Altruism can gene- 
rate ethics but is not a safe source of 
morals. Religion establishes morals and 
breathes into ethics the spirit of enduring 
life and vigor. In brief, mankind needs 
morals, not ethics alone. Unless we can 
through imprisonment improve the 
morals of the imprisoned our whole penal 
system is in vain and descends to the low 
level of mere brute deprivation of liberty. 
Without religion no true morality,—hence 
I insist that the position of chaplain must 
be recognized in its full importance. The 
chaplain is the channel through which 
influences for sound morality pass to his 
charges. He is truly a “sky-pilot” 
through the tempestuous tossings of the 
wild passions of men. Somebody must 
stand before the imprisoned as a truly 
accredited representative of a higher 
power that demands obedience of us all, 
and this somebody is the chaplain; a rep- 
resentative of God’s word and power who 
will guide and instruct, chide and urge, 
and seek to apply all means towards the 
soul-healing of the moral outcasts and 
levers. 

The noble and necessary position of 
the prison chaplain will be but an idle 
semblance unless the man chaplain meas- 
ures up to it. It is regrettably too true 
that the men who occupy the position do 
not always measure up. Too often this 
position is held by a superannuated min- 
ister who has been put aside as unfit for 
further active work in the general min- 
istry. Again this position is acquired by 
men who have recourse to the tactics of 
politics and who look only to the political 
influence and salary to wield and enjoy. 
Quite rarely we find that any ardent 
minister possessing the full vigor of his 
talents will turn to seek or to accept the 
position of prison chaplain. 

’Tis true that within the prison walls 
a brilliant man cannot shine before men 
as he would if he were addressing the 
upholstered pews of a prominent church; 
but it must not be forgotten that those 
that sit in darkness need the rays of a 
brightly-shining light. Alas! they re- 
ceive but too often the dim glimmer of a 
rusted, smoky lantern. 

The. class of men that make up our 
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prison population is in the main one 
whose religious and moral training has 
been neglected. There are no doubt men 
in prison who know the right from the 
wrong. By conscious abandonment of 
guiding principles and perverse applica- 
tion of will power they have become what 
they are, transgressors, criminals. But 
the great majority are men and women 
who either have not had the advantage 
of opportunities for moral development 
or have not taken it. They come to 
prison under ban of human law and are 
stolidly dull, or recklessly careless in mat- 
ters of morals and religion. Their phy- 
sique is weakened, not always by reason 
of heredity but more often by reason of 
personal indulgence in bad habits. Some 
have in outward appearance, sunken to 
the level of physical and moral degener- 
acy. But all of them are human beings 
and have a human soul. They all have 
the common destiny of man set before 
them by the Creator,—in brief, they all 
must eventually reach either heaven or 
hell. They are not mere dogs whose 
souls cease to exist when their carcasses 
rot into their component elements. They 
are individuals that have followed the 
lusts of the flesh instead of the strivings 
of the spirit, and if ever there is a field 
for the religious worker, it is within our 
prison walls. I believe the work for the 
conversion of these sinners is of greater 
value and more meritorious than the con- 
version of the benighted heathen. For as 
a rule the souls of prison convicts have at 
some time or other received the grace of 
God and are already sheep of the Divine 
Shepherd’s fold even though they have 
strayed into poisonous pastures. 

Hence it offends me to see how from 
a religious standpoint the criminal and 
convict is often neglected even though on 
the payroll of the prison the name of some 
minister of the Word be entered under 
the heading of the chaplain. I detest that 
callousness which assumes that any old 
kind of religious adviser is good enough 
for a prison. If I had my way I would 
try to bring into the prison chaplaincy 
young men of the ministry, not of course 
too young and green but young and 
vigorous: Men of broad minds, men 
of great ideals; men of strong energy 
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and with well adjusted temperaments. 
The best would not be too good in my 
estimation, for the prison presents a great 
field for the best energies of the re- 
ligious leader. The task of such a chap- 
lain would no doubt be an arduous one, 
-but it would not be a fruitless one. I 
know this is not the idea of many good 
men on the outside. They feel convinced 
that all labor for the salvation of these 
souls is in vain and their conviction is 
based upon what they call experience. 
They say that they have failed to perceive 
the conversion of those in prison. I will 
say in turn that their experiences are 
probably drawn from some prison where 
the chaplain has not the necessary zeal 
for his office. 

Show me the right kind of chaplain 
and I will point out to you numerous 
cases of conversion and reform that 
necessarily have followed his ministra- 
tions. 

In my estimation the Sei in the 
economy of the prison must stand for a 
distinct department of activity to be ac- 
knowledged and facilitated by the other 
powers of the institution. I would make 
his department embrace all that apper- 
tains directly to the formation of char- 
acter and this would include both relig- 
ious and ‘educational matters. 

My chaplain must be a man who will 
aid in the development of the mind.and 
in the cultivation of the higher impulses 
of the heart; he must bring to the surface 
the latent possibilities that do exist even 
in our criminals. He must stand close, 
in fact the closest of any official of the 
institution, to the souls of his charges. 
My guards and underkeepers will direct 
the convict’s conduct in so far as it per- 
tains to the discipline of the place, in 
so far as the man is a prisoner condemned 
to incarceration and labor; my prison 
physician will take care of the bodily 
health and will carefully supply what is 
needed to build up and maintain a sound 
body; but my chaplain must go into the 
man, he must penetrate to the soul, he 
must build up a sane and safe mind and 
heart. No one else can do this in his 
stead. No other official of the place, 
the warden himself not excepted, can per- 


form this work. My chaplain must have 


breaches of discipline. 
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complete control over his department and _ 
must be free to employ his best judgment 
consistently with the requirements of | 
the other necessary departments of the | 
prison. He will not be for me a mere 
underling ; he will be subject to the gen- 
eral provisions of the power that the 
warden represents but he will stand as a 
co-ordinate member of the prison staff. 
He must be a man of effective person- 
ality, not too soft, or too wise in his own 
conceit. He must study his charges and 
must understand the psychology of man- 
kind. He must be able, in other words, 
to acquire and to hold to himself the 
confidence of the convicts. He must be 
to them their guide and always their 
friend and in many ways almost their. 
servant. He must be watchful of the 
opportunities that are presented to him 
of being of service to those under his 
charge. He can be a mediator that on 
the one hand will soften down any excess 
of rigor in prison discipline, and on the 
other hand can impress upon his charges 
the sturdiness which bows to the restric- 
tions and limitations of life in prison. 
For instance; in the administration of 
punishment for infractions of discipline 
I would regard my chaplain as a factor. 
It is he who can bend the refractory; it is © 
he who can encourage the despondent; 
it is he who by the instillment of good 
motives can prevent recurrences of wilful 
In my estima- 
tion he should share in this respect the 
responsibility of the warden. 

My chaplain must preach to his men 
the gospel of Jesus Christ and the doc- 
trine of heaven and hell. He must not 
waste his time in mere milk-and-water 
ethical discussion. He must give them 
the meat of morality animated by re- 
ligion. He must attract his hearers not 
by clap-trap oratory or by idle trappings 
that smack of the theatrical. He must 
preach to them the solid truths and must 


remember that, sin-laden though their — 


souls be, they may be hungering for 
the spiritual. I read sometime ago of 
a certain large prison in these United 
States which on a given Sunday dis- 


pensed with the chaplain’s services and in 
their stead introduced. in the chapel a 


minstrel troupe. The verdict of the war- 
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den was that the entertainment thus af- 
forded would be of greater benefit than 
the chaplain’s own performance. I was 
amazed at what I read and it showed to 
me how far removed from the ideal such 
a chaplain must be. And there is much 
of this, more than we would imagine, 
going on in our prisons to-day. If it 
were only known, in many cases, the 
chaplain is not a spiritual guide but mere- 
ly a Sunday entertainer. 

My chaplain must have the confidence 
of his charges and insistance must be 
made that he have the right and privi- 
lege of confidentiality between them and 
him. His relations with them must be 
sacred, not to be pried into even by the 
head of the institution. The convicts 
must be free to lay open their souls to 
him and must feel safe in doing so, and 


every other authority of the prison must 


respect this intimate relation between 
chaplain and convict. The chaplain is 
not an informant or a spy upon his men, 
and while his duty is to inculcate obe- 
dience to orders and to discipline, it is 
not his place to apply the external means 
to enforce the regulations of the prison. 
The guards and under-keepers have that 
as their specific province. What do you 
think of the chaplain in a certain prison 
who after the escape of a convict, went 
out to take part in-the man-hunt, with 
prospects no doubt of sharing in the re- 
ward offered? This is an actual case 
that has come to my knowledge and I am 
sure that such a chaplain does not stand 
in sympathetic relations with his con- 
victs. 

I do not believe in making the relations 
between chaplain and convict one of com- 
pulsion. JI would oblige no man to at- 
tend any service, because I believe if the 
chaplain is a man of the right stamp, the 
men will be instinctively drawn towards 
him, his preachings, and his influence. 
If the chaplain cannot attract his men, 
they should not be forced to go to him. 

I have often studied. the various re- 
ligions and beliefs of men in our prisons 
and I have been impressed with the fol- 
lowing ideas: Since among the Pro- 
testant churches the line of demarcation 
is not strictly drawn or not strictly ob- 
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served, it matters little what denomina- 
tion the chaplain represents. With 
Catholics and Jews, however, the case is 
quite different. The Catholic is unwil- 
ling to receive his spiritual advice from 
other than his priest and the Jew is 
taught to look exclusively to his rabbi 
for his guidance. Whenever these re- 
ligions are represented in prison by their 
fallen members, it appears to me only 
just that they be given special spiritual 
instruction which they crave and which 
is acceptable to them. While it may not 
always be politic to have a corps of 
chaplains and while the routine work of 
the chaplain may be performed by one 
man, it is proper that both priest and 
rabbi be admitted into untrammeled com- 
munication with the consciences of their 
communicants, and that the niggardly 
policy be abandoned of allowing them to 
do this work without compensation. Our 
state treasuries are sufficiently well filled 
or can dispose of sufficient funds to pay 
at least pro rata for the services of priest 
and rabbi. They in turn can and will 
work in harmony with the official chap- 
lain and there is no reason why the offi- 
cial chaplain need always be a Protestant 
minister. “IT'would be narrowness of 
mind that should set down as an axiom 
that neither Catholic priest nor Jewish 
rabbi should be honored with the appoint- 
ment as prison chaplain. As long as the 
division of mankind into religious camps 
does exist, the prison can never be made 
a leveller of all its inmates under one 
religious tendency; choice and facility of 
specific religious teachings should be 
recognized as a necessary feature in every 
prison. I do not recommend that the 
prison be a stamping-ground for hysteri- 
cal, exalted, emotional, notional, religious. 
agitators; but if a convict or a number 
of convicts seriously feels that a par- 
ticular minister, priest, rabbi or other 
responsible, well-balanced representa- 
tive of religion will do good to their 
souls, they should be granted this freely, 
and if extra work is thereby imposed on 
such persons, they should be given a few 
dollars for their work and trouble. Our 
public treasuries usually can provide reas- 
onable and unreasonable ‘“rake-offs” for 
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“grafters’—can they not afford a modi- 


cum for just maintenance of religion and 
morality in our prisons? 

Is a chaplain’s activity bounded by the 
prison enclosure or should it extend it- 
self beyond the walls? From my obser- 
vations I have concluded that the earnest, 
zealous chaplain must and will make his 
spiritual influence and power follow the 
convict wherever he go even after release 
from prison. The work as done in the 
prison is only a fraction of the chaplain’s 
ideal work. In prison he may sow the 
seed and nourish the young growth, but 
the harvest comes only after the return 
of the convict to free intercourse with 
society. Then alone can he perceive 
whether his activity as chaplain. has 
brought forth results. Then it will ap- 
pear whether he has welded the former 
convicts to himself and to his teachings. 

To my knowledge and belief, this rela- 


“Out of sight, out of mind.” 
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‘tion between chaplain and ex-prisoner 


is rarely established and cultivated. Such 
a duty is not imposed by the rules of the 
prison, the payroll contemplates only work 
done within the walls; hence mutual re- 


lations between chaplain and convict 


usually follow the lines of the old adage: 
What a 
great doer of lasting good, every prison 
chaplain would be, were he to keep up 
friendly, sympathetic, occasional inter- 
course, by word of mouth or by letter with 
his ex-charges. A great amount of 
energy must be thereby expended; vol- 
umes of heart-warmth must be sent forth; 
it means much extra work—aye, there’s 
the rub! But if ever we wish to reform 
men through imprisonment the chaplain 
must be the main agent, and must not 
stop when the door opens and clangs be- 
hind the released convict. 
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Chapter III--Public Charities 


Public charities in the United States 
have no marked uniformity as in England. 
There is no general American legislation. 
The federal government administers pub- 
lic charity in the District of Columbia; 
it is competent to pass laws regulating 
immigration, which certainly. affects the 
relief system to no slight extent; and it 
helps to spread knowledge on the subject 
by causing the Census Bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor to col- 
lect information in regard to the charita- 
ble system of the country. Except in 
these respects, however, public charity is 
the affair of each individual state. In 
order, therefore, to understand how the 
American relief system has been evolved, 
it is necessary to allow for the conditions 
that obtain there, almost every state hav- 
ing developed on entirely individual lines 
both historically and economically: ‘The 
student,’ as Henderson remarks, ‘“‘should 
have before him a map of the United 
States and should well bear in mind the 


climatic, historic, and social differences, 
as well as the striking contrasts between 
New England, the South, the fertile plain 
of the central states, the vast prairies of 
the West, and the lofty mountain dis- 


tricts, fertile valleys, and coast climate 


of the Pacific states.” Just as these con- 
ditions are diverse,.so are the aspects 
of public and private charity. In the 
West it is to a large extent still in the 
first stages of development. In the older 
states of New England it is already par- 
tially tainted with the defects and abuses 
of an ancient civilization. On the other 
hand, you will sometimes find new towns. 
superior to older districts because they 
have been eager to take up energetically 
the latest progressive ideas, while older 
districts are still clinging to the old ways. 


If we desire to compare American con- 


ditions with those of some continental 
state, we are, in spite of the vastly dif- 
ferent proportions, reminded most of the 
conditions in the Swiss federation. There 
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also the general government has ‘hardly 
any part in the administration of the 
poor law, and each of the tiny cantons 
(tiny when compared to an American 
state) administers a relief system accord- 
ing to its own discretion. Alongside of 
conditions produced by modern, up-to- 
date legislation, we here find in several 
cantons conditions that can only be termed 
antiquated. In the United States, just 
as in Switzerland, grave difficulties arise 
from the terms of agreement prevailing 
between the different states as to the re- 
sponsibility for destitute members of an- 
other confederate state. 

There is, therefore, indisputable need 
of a uniform law of settlement and re- 
moval for the whole of the territory of 
the United States, as has been acknowl- 
edged over and over again by all authori- 
ties on the subject. In 1808 the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
appointed a standing committee of seven 
members to investigate this matter. In 
the following year they reported certain 
proposals for a uniform legislation. The 
most important of these proposals were 
uniformity in the length of time necessary 
to acquire legal domicile, the removal of 
those who have no such rights, and the 
appointment of a board to deal with all 
disputes arising from these questions. On 
_ the whole, these proposals closely approx- 
imate the German system. Asa matter 
of fact, it will be extremely difficult to 
carry the thing out; for, as the committee 
itself pointed out, legislation on the part 
of the federal government would be un- 
constitutional, since the administration of 
these matters is undoubtedly the business 
of the individual states. As far as my in- 
formation goes, the affair has as yet made 
no further progress, so that in certain 
very important relations each state is as 
a foreign power to its neighbor—a very 
unsatisfactory state of affairs for a great 
nation. Every one who is familiar with 
German legislation in the field of charity 
will recollect that upon the foundation of 
the North German alliance, and subse- 
quently the German empire, the united 
governments looked upon it as one of 
their first duties to bring about a uniform 
legislation in regard to settlement and the 
administration of public charities. 
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The differences in legislation, coupled 
with the differences in the way in which 
each district and town interprets its legis- 
lation, are the cause of still further varia- 
tions from uniformity, that tend neither 
to the public weal nor to the well-being 
of the poor. Finally, politics plays an 
important part in shaping the public re- 
lief system—a more important part indeed 
than in any other country—so that even 
where effective législation does exist the 
operation of the system is seriously ham- 
pered by politics, and what was originally 
a beneficent measure frequently becomes 
the very opposite. 

In spite of these manifold differences, 
due to the historic and economic develop- 
ment of the country and to geographical 
and climatic conditions, there is one gen- 
eral tendency—a tendency evinced by all 
civilized nations—and that is, to look 
after those who cannot look after them- 
selves. Their inability to do so may ex- 
tend to all the needs of life, or it may be 
only partial. Childhood and old age are 
entirely helpless, whereas the sick man 
may require help only as long as his ill- 
ness lasts, the unemployed only until he 
can find work. The only admissible 
principle in relief administration is to give 
every one the kind of help that his par- 
ticular case demands. If this principle 
is strictly adhered to, a great variety of 
institutions is indispensable. As science 
advances there is an ever increasing dif- 
ferentiation of needs and of provisions 
for meeting them, until it would seem 
that every form of illness would end by 
requiring treatment in a special institu- 
tion. 

To satisfy growing demands of this 
description, large means are required, 
such as can only be raised by large and 
wealthy communities. In smaller com- 
munities the lack of means always goes 
hand in hand with a distinct aversion to 
such elaborate provision for the poor. 
The poor are not beloved and they are 
disposed of in the easiest way. Especially 
where the entire population is poverty 
stricken, the people are anything but in- 
clined to emulate the elaborate under- 
takings of wealthier communities. Here- 
in lies the explanation of the truly im- 
mense difference in the way in which 
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public charity is administered in com- 
munities of different sizes—a phenomenon 
equally observable in all countries. It 
is not, as we should expect, the poorest 
districts that have the greatest expendi- 
ture for relief, but on the contrary, the 
greatest number of persons in receipt of 
. relief—we cannot say the greatest pro- 
portion of poor people—is to be found 
in large and wealthy towns. Illustrations 
of this fact are furnished by the recent 
publication of. the Census Bureau on 
benevolent institutions, and by reports of 
the state boards of charities, which show 
very marked differences in the relative 
expenditure for relief in the different 
states of the country’ and in different 
counties and towns within the same state. 
I am well aware that in one place a high 
figure may point to wasteful management, 
carelessness in admitting inmates, illicit 
commissions, and the like; while low 
figures may be a proof of honest, 
thrifty management and careful test- 
ing of applicants. But these con- 
siderations cannot possibly account for all 
the glaring discrepancies. There is still 
another point worthy of mention. The 
smaller the area the easier it is to survey 
it, and a man will scarcely succeed in 
securing relief unless he is in absolute 
need of it. The larger the area the 
harder it becomes to look up each indi- 
vidual, to inquire carefully into his finan- 
cial circumstances, to find out whether 
there are relatives who could provide for 
him, and so on. Whereas, therefore, 
small communities present no difficulties 
whatever on this score and suffer rather 
from lack of means and of good inten- 
tions, the larger and wealthier communi- 
ties run the danger of being unduly called 
upon by persons not really in need of re- 
lief. 

This danger can be avoided by one 
means only, and that is by a rigorous, 
strict method of inquiry, and this is just 
where the German and the English 
methods differ. In Germany careful in- 
vestigation and individual treatment of 


the destitute are carried out by means of. 


a large number of unpaid. visitors. The 
community is divided into districts, each 
district has its overseer or superintendent, 
and each overseer has under him an ade- 
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quate number of visitors. Berlin, for ex- 
ample, is divided into about 400 districts 


with about 4000 unpaid visitors. These 
visitors come into personal contact with 
the poor, they get to know something 
of the applicant, keeping an eye on the 
way he lives, and are thus able to form a 
fairly just estimate of the nature and 
extent of his need. There are practically 


no unpaid visitors in connection with | 


public charity in America. 
absolutely impossible in the larger com- 


munities to investigate the circumstances _ 


of the destitute in the same thorough and 
individual way. Unless, therefore, every 
application is to be granted offhand some 
other means must be resorted to. The 
means adopted consists in offering relief 
in such a form as to make it appear de- 
sirable to none but those who cannot help 
themselves in any other way. Assistance 
in money, which would be eagerly 
accepted, is not given, and in its place 
almshouse care is offered, and this is 
unpopular on account of the supervision 
it entails, the restriction of liberty, the 
monotonous dietary, the common sleep- 
ing apartment, and various other dis- 
agreeable features. An offer of admit- 
tance to an almshouse thus becomes a 
test of real destitution. This constitutes 
the famous “workhouse test” which 
America took over from England. 

In most places public outdoor relief is 
prohibited altogether for permanent cases 
and able-bodied persons, so that the only 
persons who may receive temporary 
assistance are the sick, diseased and the 
like, and even for them the relief is 


_ Strictly limited, so that except for hos- 


pitals and special institutions for the in- 
sane, blind, deaf mute, and other special 
classes, the almshouse represents the 
principal form of public charity. The 
English poor law of 1834 was based upon 


Hence it is | 


the “workhouse test,” but the principle is 1 
by no means strictly observed in England, _ 
and in numerous administrations outdoor | 


relief preponderates, though on the whole | 


there is a growing tendency to do away 
with it, especially in the case of able- 
bodied paupers. 


In the states, so far as | 


I could see, the prohibitions against out- _ 


door relief are far more strictly adhered 
to. 


Very few states show any consider- | 
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able expenditure for this purpose. Only 
Ohio appears to be far above the average, 
with 59,967 cases of outdoor relief, at 


an outlay of $735,375. Indiana is a strik- 


ing example of the efforts that are being 
made to keep down excessive outdoor re- 
lief. In 1897 there were still 82,225 per- 
sons being relieved in this way, while 
1905 shows no more than 46,561; a de- 
crease from 3.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion to 1.8 per cent. Similarly in Boston, 
the number of families in receipt of relief 


‘has gone down in the last twenty-five 


years from 5317 in 1879 to 2346 in 1904; 
that is a decrease of over fifty per cent 
in actual numbers and almost seventy- 
five per cent relative to the population. 
The average amount of relief given has 
more than doubled (from $13 to $30). 
The city of Berlin, by way of contrast, 
with a population of two million approxi- 
mately, annually grants temporary relief 
to about 20,000 persons and permanent 
relief to about 40,000, at an expenditure 
of about eight million marks ($2,000,000). 
The Berlin institutions contain a rela- 
tively insignificant number of dependents 
and in the main only such as are alto- 
gether helpless owing to sickness or old 
age and are entirely without kindred, 
or else such as would be likely to put 
assistance in money to a bad use on ac- 
count of their drunkenness, depravity, 
or idleness. A distinction is made between 
deserving and undeserving paupers. The 
former are received into homes for the 
aged; the latter are sent to workhouses. 
The homes for the aged have about 1500 
inmates; the workhouses, about 500. To 
be sent to the workhouse is resented al- 


“most as a punishment, and inmates do 


their best to get out again and obtain 
outdoor relief. The same general system 
is followed in the majority of German 
towns, except that the medium sized 
towns cannot so easily separate the de- 
serving from the undeserving poor and 


are obliged to send paupers of all descrip- 


tions to the workhouse. 
Outside of the towns, however, in the 
villages and small country communities, 


conditions differ very little from those in 


American communities of the same size. 
We have not in Germany those careful 
periodical reports which America pos- 
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sesses in the reports of the state boards, 
but occasional investigation has made it 
evident that in the country the poor law 
administration is both severe and inade- 
quate. Either a mere pittance is given 
by way of relief, or else those who are no 
longer able to look after themselves are 
all sent to a workhouse of the meanest 
order. The conditions of the sick poor 
are particularly deplorable in the country 
districts where they are without nursing 
of any sort. Some improvement has been 
effected by the fact that, in consequence 
partly of legislation, partly of voluntary 
decision, the larger provinces, which in 
size are midway betweerl states and coun- 
ties, have undertaken the care of certain 
destitute classes, principally the insane, 
the diseased, the blind, and the deaf mute. 
In all other countries the same contrast 
may be observed between town and coun- 
try, between a wealthy and a poor popu- 
lation, with the same result. The less dis- 
tress there is the more adequately is it 
provided for. 

The similarity between Germany and 
the United States extends no further than 
this. In general there is a strong con- 
trast. Here we have almost exclusively 
a system of outdoor relief, supplemented 
to a slight extent, except in the case of 
sickness, by indoor relief. There they 
have almost exclusively a system of in- 
door relief, directly prescribed by legis- 
lation or adhered to in practice, and the 
authorities anxiously endeavoring to sup- 
press any supplementary outdoor relief, 
or, at any rate, keep it down to its lowest 
possible amount. If, in view of this very 
marked contrast, we inquire into the 
actual needs of the poor themselves, we 
are bound to confess that the poor 
are much the same in Germany 
and in England, in France and in 
the United States; that their needs are 
the same and that these needs can only 
be met all over the world by individual 
treatment. If, therefore, indoor relief 
predominates in one country and outdoor 
in another, this must be due to causes 
which are not derived from the nature 
of poverty, but which have to do with 
peculiarities in conditions in the countries 
involved. We do not in Germany de- 
ceive ourselves as to a number of defects 
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connected with our system, but on the 
whole we have for years no longer had 
any doubts as to the advantage of outdoor 
versus indoor relief. In the United 
States it is a very different matter. There 
is scarcely a problem that more constant- 
ly forms the topic of discussion. My 
study of the written discussions on the 
subject and my conversations with men 
who have made it a matter of special con- 
sideration, leave me with the opinion that 
American experience proves nothing 


against the system of outdoor relief, but: 


merely testifies that the conditions of pub- 
lic administration prevailing there are un- 
favorable to it.» Whether or not any 
changes could be made in this respect is 
a question which an outsider can hardly 
decide. There is at any rate no lack of 
efforts in this direction. 

It is a simple truth that every kind of 
relief is accompanied by the grave risk 
of tempting people to beg for relief, 
confirming the sluggard in idleness, and 
that the only thing that can obviate this 
is careful investigation and permanent 
supervision; for this is the only field of 
economic life where service is done with- 
out demanding a counter service. This 
truth is, however, to my mind no argu- 
ment against outdoor relief. We need 
only turn to the report of the royal com- 
mission which brought about the English 
reform of 1834, in order to see various 
examples quoted of workhouse abuses; 
similarly, the editor of the London 
Charity Organisation Review, when dis- 
cussing the Local Government Report of 
1900, points out that the vast improve- 
ment in modern English workhouses is 


attracting people who would not other-, 


wise have claimed relief, and that this 
likewise contains an element of danger. 
On the other hand, he says, this continu- 
ous improvement of the workhouses al- 
lows, above all things, of careful classi- 
fication, whereby the various forms of 
destitution can far more efficiently be 
dealt with than in wholesale institutions 
where no differences are made. 

But does the very best system of classi- 
fication really satisfy the needs of the 
poor? This is the question that is in- 
sufficiently attended to in American dis- 
cussions. Who, after all, are the people 
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who claim public relief? Are they 
chiefly people who make begging and 
fraud their vocation, who live on idle- 
ness, so to speak, and of whom public 
charity and private philanthropy must 
equally beware? Or are they not rather 
large classes of persons who bear the 
obvious signs of probable destitution, 
such as widows and orphans, the sick 
and the aged? In Germany, at any rate, 
this is the class of paupers that demands 
the greater proportion of public charity. 
In Berlin, for example, among upwards 
of 40,000 persons receiving outdoor re- 
lief in 1905, there were approximately 
5,000 widows with 11,500 children, 5,500 


old men, and 22,000 women over sixty _ 


years of age. Of all the women 19,000, 
1. é., seventy-five per cent, were widows. 
What would be the object of sending 
those widows with their children to the 
workhouse, instead of making it possible 
for them to live with their own children, 
to contribute by their own efforts to the 
support of the family, and thus to 
strengthen the feeling of responsibility, 
far more than would be déne by handing 
them their daily food in the workhouse, 
while their children grow up in an insti- 
tution where individual family life is. 
crushed?—to say nothing of the enor- 
mous amount it would cost to erect the 


requisite number of institutions. As to. 


the aged poor, they are by no means all. » 


so absolutely destitute as to require the 
complete provision of the workhouse, con-- 
sequently they receive very various de- 
grees of relief: One man lives with his: 
children, who give him houseroom, but: 
are not. able to provide food and cloth- 
ing; another man has a tiny income,. 
which requires supplementing; others. 
again are assisted by relatives, former 
employers, or friends. They have 
their little pittance which they can: 
manage to enjoy when they have their 


liberty, instead of being shut up within: | 


the walls of an institution. Is this class 
of paupers unknown in the United 
States? Or do they not likewise consti- 


tute the majority of American paupers? | 


The opponents of outdoor relief will here 
exclaim that it is private philanthropy 
which provides, and which must provide, 
for this kind of destitution, when the: 


applicants are not to be sent to institu- 
tions; furthermore, American private 
philanthropy actually does provide very 
extensively for destitute persons of this 
class. But the fact that private philan- 
thropy makes such extensive provision is 
not by any means an argument against 
outdoor relief, but merely evidence of the 
way in which circumstances have develop- 
ed in the states. But they did not so de- 
velop because this was a task with which 
the public as a community need not con- 
cern itself, but because of that dark 
shadow to which I must so often refer, 
the shadow of political interference with 
administration. It is feared that if out- 
door relief were allowed, it would be 
granted to some men merely because they 
have a vote, and that in order to obtain 
votes, excessive grants of this kind would 
be made previous to an election. There 
is a natural hesitation about allowing the 
public relief system to serve as a means 
for political abuse. 

We are led to conclude that such iso- 
lated instances of public outdoor relief 
as are being carried on in Boston and one 
or two other cities will not be discon- 
tinued, but that in general America will 
probably adhere for the present both to 
the exclusion of outdoor relief from pub- 
lic charity and to the use of salaried of- 
ficers. It must be remembered that as 
compared with Germany private philan- 
thropy has become very extensive, a 
whole series of obligations which in Ger- 
many naturally fall upon public charity 
being in the United States undertaken by 
private organizations. This is the bright 
side of the matter, in contrast with the 
dark shadow cast by politics upon the 
public administration of charity. 

We must not fail to appreciate the 
earnest efforts that are being made to 
improve indoor relief. The action of 
state boards has been of considerable sig- 
nificance in this respect. There can be 
no doubt that Germany has been sur- 
passed by America in the supervision of 
public institutions, extending to even the 
very smallest almshouses, and in efforts 
to establish humane conditions even there. 
A great deal, it is true, still remains to be 
done. Almost all of the state board re- 
ports contain the complaint that the alms- 
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houses are crowded with various classes 
of defectives, in spite of the tremendous 
progress that has been made in erecting 
special institutions for children, insane, 
epileptics and the blind. 

Contracts for building and repairs, and 
for provisions, clothes, or fuel, will al- 
ways furnish ample opportunity for 
illicit profits, and public offices are still 
awarded in return for political service. 
The first victim of political interference 
who came within my personal cognizance 
was Homer Folks of New York city. I 
could not bring myself to believe that 
when a man like that was once secured as 
commissioner of public charities he could 
possibly be dispensed with again as a 
result of a change in political parties. 
This very victim, however, in his report 
to the National Conference of 1904, refers 
to his experience as “one of great hope- 
fulness,” and expresses himself full of 
trust in the future. 

In giving a few of my personal im- 
pressions [ must call attention to the fact 
that I spent all of my time in the large 
cities and saw only their institutions. I 
gained an excellent impression of most of 
these. What greatly surprised me was 
the ample and good food provided every- 
where. Meat is supplied far more gener- 
ously than in even the very best German 
institutions. The modern buildings, not- 
ably those at Dunning near Chicago, per- 
haps go beyond what a pauper is entitled 
to in the way of a home. They may al- 
most be termed luxurious. Among the 
New York institutions, Bellevue Hos- 
pital struck me as old and inadequate, 
though at the time of my visit it was 
splendidly kept. The same thing applies 
to the almshouses on Blackwell’s Island, 
whereas the City Hospital, the Metro- 
politan Hospital, and the Home for 
Trained Nurses come up to more modern 
requirements. If, as I hear, Bellevue 
Hospital is to be pulled down, let us hope 
they will also do away with the adjacent 
morgue—the most horrible thing of its 
kind that I ever came across. In Chi- 
cago I went over the County Hospital, 
which comes up to thoroughly modern re- 
quirements. The splendid management 
of the Cook County institution was 
shown by a scene which could not have 
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been prepared, as I went quite unexpect- 

edly. It happened to be dinner time, and 
I saw no fewer than seven hundred in- 
sane persons enter the huge hall and take 
their places at the long tables with a 
quickness that was simply amazing and 
a quiet orderliness that in persons of 
weak intellect. was nothing short of 
dumbfounding. The Boston institutions 
on Long Island afford special pleasure 
by their charming situation, surrounded 
by water. The buildings, notably the 
new wing for consumptives, are ad- 
mirably designed and managed. The 
Kings County Hospital in Brooklyn, that 
was still incomplete at the time of my 
visit, is a structure nothing short of 
magnificent. A most commendable in- 
novation and one that was quite new to 
me, was the removal of the kitchen with 
its attendant smells, to ‘the fourth floor. 
A charming dwelling for the nurses’ 
training school, with apartments for the 
matron, a large new building for a cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant, and a 
storehouse for provisions, all testify to 
careful planning. That the nurses— 
there were fifty-six of them at the time— 
should be laboriously trained for three 
_ years and should then go off to private 
posts because funds for hospital appoint- 
ments could not be raised, was, I must 
confess, a state of affairs that I failed 
to comprehend. If funds are needed 
anywhere surely it is here, in order to 
provide the sick with the best possible 
nursing. Wherever special sisterhoods 
have been established in Germany, the 
main object has been to secure in them a 
permanent supply of nurses intimately 
connected with the hospitals. 

The special care of defectives, espec- 
ially the insane, the blind and the deaf 
mute, is on the whole scarcely carried to 
such perfection in any other country as 
it is in the United States. 

It is not, of course, intended that my 
personal impressions should be taken as 
irrevocable judgment on the conditions 
of indoor relief in America. Not only 
was I able to visit a relatively small num- 
ber of institutions, but there are three 
points on which it is impossible to ac- 
quire information either by a careful 
study of reports or by a careful round of 
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visits. First of all, I do not know 
whether the institutions really supply all 
the needs that exist. From what I was 
told and from what I gathered from other 
sources of information, I am inclined to 
entertain very grave doubts on this sub- 
ject. Second, I do not know whether all 
the poor who desire to be and ought to 
be admitted ever really get in, or whether, 
as I have been told, patronage plays its 
part here also. And third, a mere visit 
to an institution could not tell me 
whether when it was erected any little 
sums were allowed to find their way into 
the builders’ pockets, or whether any 
illicit profits were being made on present 
contracts. 


2 


The officials who showed me 


around made on the whole such a favor-_ 


able personal impression that I can 
scarcely believe such things possible. 
Both New York and Chicago, moreover, 
have the civil service system, and Massa- 


chusetts has for a long time enjoyed the . 


best of reputations in this respect. A 
stranger, especially when he meets with 
an extremely kind reception, as fell to 
my lot wherever I went, will always be 
inclined to pass a more favorable judg- 
ment than one who is at home. 

The relief work of the United States 
struck me above all as being pro- 
gressive. More stress is laid upon the 
social significance of a sound relief sys- 
tem and the need of upholding the sense 


of personal responsibility, than in other - 


countries. Moreover, it seems to me that 
just as the Americans keep their eyes 
open in industrial and economic matters 
—always eager to pick up what is new- 
est and best on all sides—so they are 
equally anxious to acquire the very latest 
improvements in the more limited sphere 
of poor law administration, and for this 
reason are far ahead of us in their care 
of the defective. It is true that the pro- 
gress is most unevenly distributed, be- 
ing dependent on the initiative of strong- 
minded persons and frequently, too, on 
circumstances that have absolutely no 
connection with philanthropy. The fu- 


ture development of public charity will » 


probably depend upon its ability to free 
itself and keep itself free from the in- 
fluence of these very circumstances. 


Trade Unions Among English Women 


By Ellen M. Henrotin 


President American Women’s National Trade Union League 


On the title page of the Quarterly Re- 
view issued by the English Women’s 
Trade Union League is the following 
quotation from Ecclesiastes IV: 

Two are better than one; because they 
have a good reward for their labor. For 
if they fail the one will lift up his fellow; 


but woe to him that is alone when he fall- 
eth, for he has not another to help him. 


The trades union movement among 
women finds its expression in this verse— 
for it is in the altruistic stage, as was the 
movement among men’s trades unions be- 
fore they developed into business enter- 
prises; not that altruism is entirely ab- 
sent, but the spirit of a movement which 
is a great success must of necessity be- 
come more practical as its growth calls 
forth the executive qualities of its leaders 
or their power to control financial issues, 
—in a word their business ability. There 
are still certain leaders of labor who 
dream dreams and see visions, but unless 
they combine practicality with ideality, 
the man of “executive brutality” usurps 
their place; and a purely materialistic 
policy rules the association. 

The trades union movement among 
women is stronger in England than in 
the United States. The reasons are ob- 
vious; the principal one is the homo- 
geneousness of the people; also the fact 
that the whole movement there is on a 
recognized basis, is a part of the body po- 
litic and the public respects the effort of 
the wage-earning woman to help herself. 

“Tn the early thirties a wave of union- 
ism,” according to the May Bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Labor, which 
contains an interesting account of the 
benefit features of British trade unions, 
“swept through England and organiza- 
tions sprang up, not only among skilled 
workers but among women and unskilled 
workers, as the members had no training 
and no resources the unions soon went 
to pieces,” but the impetus given to the 
cause of organizations for women in 
trade lines continued to exert an influence, 
and in 1874 the Women’s Trade Union 
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League was organized by Mrs. Paterson. 
In 1901 there were 144 British and Irish 
unions including women and girls; the 
total membership was 120,078, the largest 
membership being among the unions of 
textile workers. Since the last Trade 
Union Congress held in Manchester, the 
membership of the league has increased 
about 14,000, not including the 1,000 tele- 
phone male employes, which were assisted 
in organizing by the league. 

The aim of the league is to unite in 
one association the trade unions in which 
women are members; the headquarters 
are in the club union building, Clerkin- 
wall, London, where the league has the 
use of a large hall for meetings, com- 
mittee and office rooms. Miss Mary R. 
McArthur is the secretary; the president 
is Miss Gertrude Truckwell, who succeed- 
ed to the office on the death of her aunt, 
Lady Dilke. On the general and execu- 
tive committees are the names of four 
members of Parliament, five of the no- 
bility, two of the clergy, one alderman, 
several authors and the secretaries of all 
the large trade unions. The make-up of 
these committees is most suggestive as a 
proof of the broad sympathy for labor 
which characterizes many of the promi- 
nent men and women of England. 

F. F. Richards, member of Parliament, 
writes in the Review, that “the fear of 
Mrs. Grundy prevents many more from 
openly expressing their sympathy with 
the workers, especially with working wo- 
men.” Without a doubt the powerful 
support extended to the league by men 
and women of undisputed political and 
social influence has been one cause of the 
success which it has in securing a large 
membership, which disproves the state- 
ment so often heard in this country that 
it is not possible to organize women in 
trade unions. The league has been nam- 
ed the “work girls parliament,” for at 
the meetings all subjects are discussed 
which affect the condition of wage-earn- 
ing women and the policy which governs 
their trades takes shape. 
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ie The work is divided 
Organization. into departments of which 


that of organization nat- 
urally comes first. It is no light task 
to bring an organization out of the 
“large reactionary force of unorganized 
wage-earning women, which stands solid- 
ly and stolidly in the path of any reform.” 
There are several organizers in the field, 
paid by the league, the two principal ones 
are Mrs. Chew and Mrs. Marland- 
Brodie; the committee of counsel which 
consists of the leaders of trades unions 
advises the organizers, for English trade 
unionists, unlike American, are convinc- 
ed of the necessity of bringing women 
workers into trade affiliation. The sec- 
retary reports that during the year from 
September, 1904, to September, 1905, 
nine unions with a total of 9,160 members 
were added to the league; the report pub- 
lished in March, 1906, gives the names of 
six large unions which have joined, 
while a large number of new members 
have been added to the unions already 
affiliated, chiefly from among the textile 
workers and civil servants. 

“Intervention” is another branch of the 
work which is prepared to step in, when 
requested by the parties concerned, in 
case of any dispute, to assist by advice, 
to communicate with employers and 
otherwise aid in settlement. 

The legislative department acts as the 
agent for woman’s unions in placing their 
conditions and legislative requirements 
before the proper governmental authori- 
ties, “to bring forward specific griev- 
ances in individual trades or factories by 
means of questions and representations 
by members of Parliament.” This is 
often done in the House of Commons. 
Sir Charles Dilke, Hugh Law, Mr. 
Thackleton, Keir Hardie, Noel Buxton 
and others, interrogate the government 
on the subject of appointing women in- 
spectors for the factories, the use of 
safe glazes, over-time work, sweating in 
government contract work, dangerous 
trades, workmen compensation bill, tele- 
phone employes, etc. Questioning the 
government by members of Parliament 
has the effect of directing public opinion 
to the conditions which prevail in any 
trade or to questions of public policy. 


Charities and The Commons 


The fact that several members of the 
executive committee are members of Par- 
liament is naturally of great assistance to 
the league and thus any question can be 
brought into notice without the necessity 
of framing a bill, always a cumbersome 
and uncertain method. 

The department of complaints deals 
with infringement of factory and work- 
shop acts which are carefully investi- 
gated and referred to the proper authori- 
ties. Cases under the truck, compensa- 
tion and other industrial laws are also 
investigated and legal advice is furnished. 
This branch of work has been most suc- 
cessful and has secured compensation for 
many personal injuries, especially among 
the women working in the potteries. 
Miss Sawyer, who is in charge, speaks of 
the unscrupulous manner in which many 
employers and insurance agents endeavor 
to take advantage of the immediate ne- 
cessity or ignorance of victims of acci- 
dents by settling for small amounts; 
among the complaints forty-eight per cent 
relate to bad sanitation, defective heating 
and ventilation; twenty-four per cent re- 
late to illegal over-time; sixteen per cent 
to breaches of the truck act. 


Things Last year the league or- 

Ascormey sted ganized a London council 

* of women civil servants 

which has done excellent work in bring- 

ing the various grades of women civil 

servants in touch so they may co-operate 
for their mutual benefit. 

The president, in her annual report, 
mentions with pleasure the increase in the 
calls on the league by men to help organ- 
ize the women in their trades. She 
adds: 


In the work of organizing the women 
wage earners and bringing them under the 
educative influence of trade unionism there 
are vast possibilities, it is undeniably of 
vital importance to the labor movement. 


While the reports of the league contain 
so much that is encouraging yet the fact 
that it is among the unskilled trades that 
are found the largest number of women 
is a proof that it will be up-hill work to 
bring the majority into unions. Only in 


the unions of skilled workers are large | 


benefits paid, thus one of the chief in- 


Trade Unions Among English Women 


centives to join is absent—large benefits 
have been one of the causes of the steady 
growth of English trade unions, and it is 
in the nature of things that for the pres- 
ent, at least, the unions among women 
cannot pay such benefits. Therefore the 
women’s trade union of England has 
made a prominent feature of the work of 
safeguarding the legal and trade rights 
of its members, of bettering the sanitary 
conditions under which they work and of 
enforcing existing laws; in a word the 
league endeavors to convince the mem- 
bers of the material and practical advan- 
tages to be secured. On occasions it 
exerts its political influence to obtain the 
election of members of Parliament and 
other officials friendly to the cause; for 
wage earning women in England, as well 
as in America, are all suffragists. 

Among the many who have been lead- 
ers in organization are the late Lady 
Dilke, wife of Sir Charles Dilke, and Mrs. 
Besant, who unfortunately deserted the 
ranks in the height of her influence, for 
she had great organizing power and rare 
eloquence. Lady Dilke was a firm and 
constant friend to the end, and the me- 
morial fund is a fitting tribute by the 
unions to her unselfish devotion. 

It is rash and therefore foolish to fore- 
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tell the future of woman in industry, the 
main facts to be considered are that she 
is now permanently established in the 
labor market and that for a long time 
an effort must be made through organi- 
zation to educate her to meet the require- 
ments of modern business and industrial 
methods ; to control legislation in her be- 
half; to improve the sanitary conditions 
under which she labors,—above all to help 
her to help herself. 

There is an ever increasing interest in 
trade unions, and prejudice against them, 
at least in England, has vanished. No 
movement yet inaugurated has accom- 
plished so much for workmen as has this 
one—and it goes without the saying that 
women will, when they realize its benefits, 
take the same means for bettering their 
lot; organization on trade union lines. 
The annual report of the English league 
thus sums up the situation: 


Labour questions which are being con- 
sidered with interest and attention by the 
public are vitally affected by the present po- 
sition of women in industry. The improve- 
ment of their position is essential, and in 
the certainty that this can be accomplished 
by organization and legislation alone, we 
claim support for the Women’s Trade Union 
League, whose work is confined to these two 
great ends. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


For investigating the work- 
ing conditions of women 
and children, $150,000 has 
now been appropriated instead of the 
$300,000 asked and needed. It is all the 
more important, therefore, that this in- 
adequate amount be made to go as far 
as possible in finding out what these con- 
ditions actually are and mean. A socio- 
logical and not a numerical investigation 
is the kind that will count and is the kind 
which those who urged the appropriation 
had in mind. In fact, it is because the 
census figures are unable to explain the 
movements they indicate, that the present 
appropriation was urged. 


Let Facts 
Interpret 
Figures. 


Secretary Straus, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, has authority to 
determine whether the money shall be ex- 
pended and the investigation made 
through the Census Bureau or the Bureau 
of Labor. Social observers throughout 
the country are watching eagerly for his 
important decision. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Straus appreciates as fully as 
they what it means. 

Miss Mary McDowell, in her article 
which appeared in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons for January 5, called attention 
to the careful study of the census by Miss 
Breckenridge and Miss Abbott of the 
University of Chicago—a study which 
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revealed the inadequacy of the census in 
that it afforded no explanation for sig- 
nificant movements, the existence and 
magnitude of which it made apparent. 
One of the chief values of the census is 
to arouse the country to demand a careful 
weighing of the total influence of facts 
underlying the figures. Secretary Straus 
has now an opportunity to set in motion 
the machinery which shall do this. By 
directing the investigation through the 
Bureau of Labor and not through the 
Census Bureau, he will assure to the 
country the real information, of explana- 
tion and of cause and effect, which is so 
urgently needed. 


Imported It is no wonder that sharp 
woonthenn discussion follows the re- 
Slitieas, cent ruling by the secretary 


of the department of commerce and labor 
which modifies the alien contract labor 
law so as to permit our state govern- 
ments to secure immigrants from foreign 
countries by paying their passage and 
even assuring them employment. South- 
ern senators and congressmen stoutly 
justify it and resist all efforts to counter- 
act it by amendments to the immigration 
bill prohibiting the admission of any per- 
son whose passage has been paid for with 
the money of another “unless it is affirm- 
atively and satisfactorily shown that said 
ticket or passage was not paid for by any 
corporation, association, municipality or 
foreign government either directly or in- 
directly.” 

While the interests of the whole coun- 
try demand reasonable restriction of im- 
migration, the need which the southern 
states have for a larger share of it is 
forceful. The fact that they get but four 
per cent of the immigrants, while the 
north Atlantic and north central states 
in retaining ninety per cent of them get 
more than they sometimes need, is worthy 
of most serious consideration. But the 
first question it naturally raises is whether 
the distribution of our immigrants should 
not better be controlled by having our 
government immigration agents located 
at the ports of departure to give disin- 
terested information and advice to those 
who could be thus guided where they 
would be most needed and welcome. This 
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cannot be done nearly so well, economic- 
ally, or humanely at our ports of arrival. 
Another question rightly raised is wheth- 
er the attraction of immigration to the 
southern states will supplant and dislodge 
Negro labor. The tendency of southern 
Negroes to migrate to the cities of the 
North and southwest is increasing so con- 
stantly as to be already a serious prob- 
demnits 
How to avoid nullifying both the alien 
contract labor law and reasonabie re- 
strictions to immigration by letting state 
governments act as employers’ agents, 
especially when the latter are at strife 
with their present employes, is also fairly 
in question. The labor press points out that 


the southern states have refused to enact ~ 


such legislation protecting their workers 


_asall the other states have long since 


placed upon their statutes. It charges 
that manufacturers in the South have 
openly maintained lobbies to prevent the 
passage of factory legislation or measures 
against child labor. It claims that 
American labor has not sought the South 
on this account. The Jron Moulders’ 
Journal registers its dissent against 
lowering the standard of living in this 
trenchant editorial: 


The recent decision of Secretary Straus 
will, in a large measure, nullify the intent 
of the law, and open up channels of entry 
which, unless soon closed, will give the large 
corporations in many states every opportun- 
ity of replacing their present workmen with 
the unfortunate, ignorant and degraded 
hordes of central and southern Europe. 

The first state to act under this decision 
is South Carolina, where the work of select- 
ing and importing the aliens was directed 
through a state commissioner’s office, pres- 
ent information being that the state treas- 
urer paid part of the expenses incurred in 
advertising for, selecting and importing the 
aliens, while certain corporations also gave 
some financial assistance. This arrange- 
ment leaves the wage earners of South Caro- 
lina in a far more unfortunate position than 
existed before the law was passed, for be- 
fore its enactment each employer was forced 
to rely upon his own resources to secure 
labor, but now the state gives the use of its 
treasury and the assistance of its officers to 
the employer. Under this most unjust con- 
dition a portion of the taxes paid by the 
workmen are being used to force him into 
direct competition with imported alien labor. 

It is well known that corporate interests 
have as powerful influence in some of the 
southern states as is to be found in other 
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sections. Under the recent decision, what 
is there to prevent some of the powerful 
factory, mining and iron corporations from 
complaining of a shortage of labor, and 
through the state officials, importing hun- 
dreds or thousands of mill hands, miners, or 
other workers, and using them to displace 
their employes who have organized to im- 
prove their condition, or who have gone on 
strike. Organized labor will not allow the 
recent decision to go unchallenged, for it 
has sustained a serious and perhaps far- 
reaching injury, as the way has been opened 
up to evade the provisions and intent of the 
only federal law passed to protect the Amer- 
ican workman from the direct competition 
of alien labor. | 


The pages of our “national periodical” 
—the Congressional Record—sometimes 
give little evidence that our lawmakers 
concern themselves with human life. Po- 
litical exigencies and “the interests of 
the party demand,” too infrequent con- 
sideration of what the problem of living 
means to this or that man, woman or 
child. We suggest, however, to every 
citizen who wants to see the way in which 
such consideration was thrust upon the 
Senate, that he send for a sample copy of 
Vol. 41, No. 43, of the periodical named. 
The working conditions of “Oscar Har- 
gate, age 9; Frank Hearn, age g; Bert- 
ram Holmes, age 9; Jeb Wallace, age 13; 
Clara Davis, age 8; Ernest Broadaux, 
age 7;’ and scores of other cotton mill 
children, as well as children from the 
mines and factories throughout the coun- 
try, were thought sufficiently important 
by Senator Beveridge to merit the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

Few documents from the government 
printing office have ever proved so ab- 
sorbingly full of human interest as this 
which contains the speech of Senator 
Beveridge, January 23, 28 and 29 in sup- 
port of his bill-to prohibit interstate com- 
merce to the products of child labor. It 
ought to be in the hands of everyone of 
the hundreds of thousands who have re- 
cently been developed into “agitators” for 
the abolition of child labor. 

These columns have repeatedly out- 
lined the provisions and reported the 
» progress of the Beveridge bill. It is now 
before the Senate for discussion. After 
‘ the committee on labor refused to report 
it out on the ground that the government 
could not constitutionally pass legislation 
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for any improvement of conditions them- 
selves, but only for investigation of con- 
ditions, Senator Beveridge made it an 
amendment to a bill already introduced 
dealing with child labor in the District of 
Columbia. 

The speech of Senator Beveridge in 
support of his measure places before the 
country as sworn affidavits, and there- 
fore as evidence that would stand in 
court, much of the descriptions and state- 
ments concerning child labor which has 
appeared from the pens of Florence 
Kelley, John Spargo, and those connect- 
ed with the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. The array of facts is most con- 
vincing. Not less so is the conclusion in 
which the senator deals annihilating 
blows to the “unconstitutional” argu- 
ments, by citing analogous cases in one 
of which Congress only last year pro- 
hibited interstate commerce to uninspect- 
ed meat be it wholesome or unwhole- 
some. ‘This was declared to be far more 
questionable on constitutional grounds 
than the pending child labor bill. 


All of the features of the 
Chicago Industrial Exhibit 
are decided upon. Practic- 
ally all the movable material of the re- 
cent Philadelphia exhibit has been secur- 
ed and will be installed in the same shape 
that it was in the East. The New York 
exhibit of protected machinery and safety 
devices in industry has been loaned to the 
Chicago exhibit and will be displayed as 
a whole. In addition to the material of 
these successful expositions, the Chica- 
go committee has collected many new and 
original features. In the.department of 
safeguards for machinery, a complete ex- 
hibit will be installed by a manufacturing 
company of modern devices for perfect 
ventilation and the removal of dust and 
other substances injurious to employes’ 
health. An electric company has promis- 
ed a display of the methods of protecting 
electrical machinery and appliances. This 
will include even insulated articles of 
clothing for men in construction and line 
work. Other manufacturers will exhibit 
toilet, sanitary and dressing room equip- 
ment such as are being installed in the 
most modern factories. Throughout the 


Chicago 
Industrial 
Exhibit. 
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country the committee have collected de- 


vices for guarding belts, gears, cogs, pul- © 


lies, wood-working machinery, ete. 

A unique feature of the exhibit will be 

a series of six tableaux to be repeated 
on the various evenings. The general 
subject is the beginnings of industry. 
Picture number one will show grinding 
or the primitive preparation of food by 
an Italian family. The second will be 
weaving by seven Greeks, who will shear 
the sheep, prepare the wool and weave the 
cloth. For the third picture, three Jap- 
anese will be engaged in pottery. Num- 
ber four will be character writing as done 
in early Egypt. In the fifth picture will 
be reproduced the Esquimo manufacture 
of tools and implements. The sixth will 
represent primitive trading or barter and 
will be given by Arabs. 
’ The garment makers’ union will give 
an exhibit of contrast between good and 
bad conditions. In one booth will be 
an up-to-date electrically equipped tailor 
shop. The next booth will show the 
worst sort of present sweat-shop where 
foot power and unsanitary conditions 
prevail. The bakers’ union is to give 
a similar exhibit with a contrast between 
one of the foul basement bake-shops in 
the tenement districts and a modern tiled 
and thoroughly ventilated bakery. This 
method of exhibit by contrast is to be 
carried as far as possible in all the differ- 
ent lines shown. In one booth, for in- 
stance, boys will be employed at the most 
mechanical and monotonous method of 
box-making by machinery, and in the 
next booth a boy will appear in a manual 
training shop where he is learning to use 
his hands and tools in an intelligent man- 
ner. 

By charts, maps and statistics, the most 
recent information on industrial accidents 
and diseases and the success of methods 
of prevention, women’s place in industry 
and the social consequences, and indus- 
trial insurance, will be shown. The com- 
plete exhibition of German industrial in- 
surance which was at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, has been secured from Harvard 
University. 

From the above outlines it will be seen 
that in scope the Chicago Industrial Ex- 
hibit is to be the largest yet attempted. 


Charities and The Commons 


The recent epidemic of 
scarlet fever and diph- 
theria in Chicago has re- 
received much newspaper attention. 
These papers however have failed to 
give to a certain factor the attention that 
its importance warrants. This scarce- 
ly noticed cause of the epidemic’s spread 
is the almost unregulated sweat-shop in- 
dustry in the tenement district. City 
Sanitary Inspector Hedrick and Chief 
State Factory Inspector Davies have 
found many instances where the spread 
of the diseases was being greatly facili- 
tated by their presence in the homes 
where garment finishing was being done. 
The following are representative in- 
stances: In one tenement a mother was 
found who was nursing her baby just 
recovering from scarlet fever. Her two 
hands were busied with the finishing of 
boy’s pants soon to be sent indiscrim- 
inately into the retail market. In an- 
other poverty stricken home these condi- 
tions were discovered: A young woman 
just over scarlet fever had reached the 
stage when the skin was flaking off. She 
had been allowed to dress and busy her- 
self around the home. When the in- 
spector visited the home, she had given 
way to weariness and was resting upon 
a pile of garments sent in to be finished 
by other members of the family. 

Such a condition of the sweat-shops 
has aroused the interest and activity at 
least of our public officials. The public 
at large has been left generally ignorant 
through the unexplained newspaper reti- 
cence on the matter. What the news- 
papers have failed to do will be accom- 
plished by the coming Industrial Exhi- 
bit, March 11-17th. Here will be 
reproduced many of the worst condi- 
tions of home industry, contagious dis- 
eases excepted. It is hoped that public 
opinion will be thus aroused to support 
and demand the enactment of pending 
legislation which Mr. Hedrick and Mr. 
Davies have drawn and introduced into 
their respective legislative bodies, the 
former into the Chicago City Council 
and the latter into the Illinois legislature. 
At present these measures are quietly 
reposing in committees. Only public 
outcry for their enactment and for the 
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consequent protection to be afforded, will 
secure their passage. Fortunately there 
is entire agreement between the two gov- 
ernmental departments as to the methods 
for regulating the sweated trades. 

The provisions of these proposed laws 
follow largely those of the New York 
legislation on the same subject. Each 
home where sweating is done must be 
licensed. This license will be issued only 
upon the following conditions: A rea- 
sonable and thorough sanitary condition 
must prevail, a room must be set apart 
which is not used for eating, sleeping 
or cooking purposes. If such conditions 
are not maintained, the license is to be 
revoked. The contractor giving out the 
goods for home finishing must keep a 
list of all those to whom such goods 
have been given. He is responsible for 
seeing that the home finishers have com- 
plied with the above conditions before 
receiving work. In case the contractor 
fails in these requirements, he is punish- 
able by fine and on second offence by fine 
or imprisonment. These proposed laws 
correspond closely with the present city 
ordinance except that they place the bur- 
den of responsibility upon the con- 
tractor instead of upon the already im- 
poverished sweated worker himself. 
The latter provision of the present ordi- 
nance has made its enforcement practi- 
cally impossible. Few officials could be 
induced to add one more hardship to the 
already rigorous and severe conditions 
of the lives of the sweaters. The present 
city sanitary department and state fac- 
tory inspection department can be relied 
upon to carry out these new laws. 


Health, A bill to provide for the 
mtety of ©Health, Comfort and Safe- 
Employes. ty of Employes is the title 


of a measure drawn by the State Fac- 
tory Inspection Department of Illinois. 
In drafting the bill Chief Factory In- 
spector Davies has taken into council 
leading social workers and labor rep- 
resentatives of Chicago. Besides he has 
consulted both the laws and factory in- 
spectors of other states which have en- 
acted measures for the protection of 
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employes. In this way a most compre- 
hensive and adequate measure has been 
worked out, and indorsed by labor or- 
ganizations, clubs and other associations 
interested in social progress. 

The outlines of the provisions of the 
bill are as follows: 


Machinery that maims and mangles must 
be effectively guarded, fenced and protected. 

Vats, cupolas and receptacles for boiling 
liquids and molten metals must be securely 
safeguarded. 

Elevators, wells, stairways:and all danger- 
ous places must be securely fenced, guarded 
and made absolutely and, when possible, 
automatically safe. 

Belt shifters and means instantly to stop 
power must be provided. 

Placards indicating danger must be posted 
on or at all unguarded hazardous machin- 
ery or places. 

Ventilation, heat, cleanliness and thorough 
sanitary conditions of approved standards 
must be maintained. 

Seats for every woman must be supplied 
and their use allowed when such use does 
not interfere with work. 

Fire escapes, stairs, hallways, must be 
kept open and supplied with such light as 
will not be turned off in case of accident. 

Toilets and dressing rooms, where neces- 
sary, of approved sanitary standards must 
be provided for both sexes. 

Investigations and records of accidents 
must be made by the department of factory 
inspectors. Necessary powers are conferred. 

Employers must comply with all the above 
provisions by November 1, 1907. 

Penalties: First violation, fine $10 to 
$100. Subsequent violations fine $50 to 
$200, or imprisonment ten to sixty days or 
both. 

Scope.—This act applies to all factories, 
mills, workships and mercantile establish- 
ments. 

Enforcement obligatory upon the Depart- 
ment of State Factory Inspectors. 


CHARITIES AND THE Commons for 
February 2 called special attention to the 
accidents and diseases of industry. The 
facts there presented are the strongest 
argument for such a measure as the one 
proposed in Illinois. But added weight 
is to be given these arguments through 
one of the departments in the coming 
Chicago Industrial Exhibit. As explain- 
ed in the next paragraph, these graphic 
arguments for protective legislation will 
do much to further the passage of the 
proposed law. 


The Trend of Things 


In the March magazine number of the Out- 
look, Leroy Scott has written an article, In 
the Land of the Great Hunger, in which he 
presents a telling “cross-section, of the Rus- 


sian famine.” 
* * * 


John P. Fox in the March Everybody’s, 
presents The Needless Slaughter by Street 
Cars. The records of killed in Greater New 
York and London for-a year were 227 and 10. 
On the basis of comparative numbers of pas- 
sengers carried the proportion stands 227 to 
27. What is true of New York, he says, is 
true of almost every other city. Mr. Fox 
has studied life-saving devices for many 
years and observed many in operation in 
Europe on the street cars. He tells the 
story of his effort to have similar devices 
adopted here. 

ON ee 

Workingmen’s Gardens in France, by Wil- 
liam H. Tolman in the March Century, tells 
the story of what is being done to get the 
landless man on the manless land in that 
country. The effects on drinking, tuberculo- 
sis, etc., are pointed out incidentally. 

* * *. 


Not long ago it was reported in the news- 
papers that a number of officials of a cer- 
tain railroad instituted a “surprise test” of 
the block system. It was said that twenty- 
four out of twenty-five trains sped past the 
darkened block signal lights as though they 
were all right, only two passenger trains 
slackening speed and one freight coming to 
a stop. This statement was denied, then af- 
firmed, and finally forgotten. It is however 
interesting to know what railway men them- 
selves think of such tests. “Surprise tests,” 
says The Railway Conductor, “look good to 
us. We are reliably informed that during 
the year 1906 the Northwestern made a se- 
ries of 1,625 ‘surprise tests’ without a failure 
of implicit obedience to the signals. We 
are also informed that in an exhaustive se- 
ries of 1,621 minor tests there was a failure 
of but one per cent in the strict observance 
of the rules governing block-signaling.” 
The fault is not with the block system; nor 
is it all with the men; much of it is with 
officers. “Bendings or little breakages of 
rules on a railroad are of an insidious na- 
ture and are often known and winked at by 
officers as well as employes—a little break 
here and a little break there and all goes 
well for a long time, perhaps, but suddenly 
a terrible crash comes and it is found that 
the blame does not rest on any particular 
person but all are more or less guilty, and 
the burden must rest on the one who did 
the last infringement.” 

* * * 


The proceedings of the organization meet- 
ings of the National Society for the Promo- 
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tion of Industrial Education have been is- 

sued’ in bulletin form and can be obtained 

by addressing Charles R. Richards, Teach- 

ers College, New York. 
* * * 

“Most men holding public office are not 
corrupt,” says Sherburne M. Becker in The 
World To-day, after five years of public life, 
“T know not a few men who have sacrificed 
business and pleasure and neglected even 
their families that they might assist in do- 
ing some good for their community. It will 
take a good deal of argument to convince me 
that there is a large percentage of dishon- 
esty or corruption in America.” 

* * * 

The quarterly bulletin of the National. 
Conference of Charities and Correction, just 
issued, has a new and important feature— 
a directory’ of public institutions, giving 
name, location and executive officials, 
classified by states. This is one of the im- 
portant innovations made by the general 
secretary, Alexander Johnson. 

® * * 

Upton Sinclair, who was “formerly the 
man with the muck-rake,” says he is “now an 
exceptionally competent hotel manager” at 
Helicon Hall, Englewood, New Jersey. Six 
months ago Mr. Sinclair proposed the plan 
of his colony in The Independent; now in 
the same magazine he tells of the successes 
and lessons of the first two months of actual 
operation. Among other things he warns 
readers against believing most of what the 
newspapers say of his venture—especially 
one New York paper with a reputation for 
telling a. story cleverly and “not a yellow 
journal.” On the other hand‘he tells the 
story which he says it refuses to tell—of a 
college professor and his wife and two chil- 
dren living on $105 a month; of a young edi- 
tor and his wife living on $130 a month with 
a credit of $40 because his wife works ten 
hours a day in the colony, while she used 
to work sixteen in a little cottage. : 

* * * 

Paying Children to Attend School is the 
Suggestion by Oscar Chrisman,  profes- 
sor of paidology and psychology at Ohio 
University, in the February Arena. He 
thinks that the chief reasons for child-labor 
can be found in the desire on the part of 
the child to make money and his love and 
need for motion—of doing something with 
his body. “Every child in this land has a 
right to an education and everything must 
be done to give him the opportunity to get 
this education and, by paying children to go 
to school, those who are compelled by pov- 
erty, by greed of parents, or by any cause, 
to have to go out to work, could thus have 
the opportunity to attend school, for they 
could thereby earn money just as now by 
work outside.” 


